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CRETE. 


HE progress of the Cretan insurrection is extremely 
edifying, in the sarcastic sense, to those who have paid 
attention to the recent course of foreign politics, and could 
have been foretold almost exactly by them. The Powers of 
Europe, in their wisdom, impose upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment a complicated function in regard to one of its pro- 
vinces—a function which, at the best, it is ill suited to 
perform. Having thus set it an impossible task, they then 
proceed to watch for occasions on which it fails. Those 
occasions are provided in plenty by the new arrangements. 
If the Porte endeavours to get over the difficulty by pacific 
means and fails, grave sermons point out how unsuitable it 
is for governing ; if it resorts to physical force, the brutality 
of the Turk is descanted on by agonized canons and deeply- 
hurt newspaper editors. The whole process resembles more 
closely the procedure of that estimable tribunal the Holy 
Inquisition than any other which a memory reasonably 
well stored with historical and juridical precedents affords us 
at the moment. In Crete all things have proceeded accord- 
ing to Cocker. For nearly twenty years tr.nquillity of a 
kind has been, by considerable forbearance on the part of 
the Porte and no small ability on the part of its represen- 
tatives, maintained in Candia, though not without ebullitions 
from time to time, which have led hasty observers to con- 
elude that the Cretans are as much prone to insurrection as, 
according to St. Pavi and his poetic authority, to another 
practice. Now these ebullitions have increased to some- 


‘thing like an eruption. Nobody interferes by pointing out 


to the Cretans that they already have franchises superior 
to those enjoyed by almost any of their fellow-subjects. 
Nobody bids the Turks make short work of the insurgents. 
When the Moslem minority are attacked by the Christian 
majority, and turned out of house and home, and when they 
subsequently retaliate, it is pointed out, with an exquisite 
forgetiulness (or more probably a less exquisite ignorance) 
of the parallel, that the Moslem is really trés méchant. 
Russia gravely inquires what measures Turkey is going to 
take to protect Russian subjects in Candia; though, if 
Turkey took the shortest way to protect Russian or any 
other subjects—that is to say, the indiscriminate knocking 
on the head of every insurgent who failed by a certain 
day to lay down his arms—Russia would be the first to 
ery out. Greece not only follows this worthy example 
about her subjects, but informs the Powers that, if these 
subjects are not protected, she will have to bare her right 
arm and protect them herself, making at the same time 
“naval preparations at Salamis,” after the well-known 
Astiey-and-Francont parody of great old things and great 
old names which distinguishes the modern Hellene. 
Meanwhile the advanced institutions of Crete are already 
exemplifying (in a way which seems to annoy the more in- 
telligent Gladstonians a very little) the characteristics which 
provincial Parliaments must always and will always display 
In times of faction and disorder. The failure, it is said, of 
the mission of the Ottoman Com- 
missioner, was “brought about by the obstacles which it 
“encountered from a section of the majority in the Cretan 
“ Assembly which opposed the recall of the Governor-Gene- 
“ral, and was also averse to reforms not introduced by the 
“ Assembly itself.” Those who are acquainted with the history 
of the Irish Parliament will more than ever recognize the wis- 
dom of that immortal sentence of Taucypres which contains 
all history and all politics in half a dozen words. Itis to be 
Sbserved, too, that absolutely no clear statement has been 
put forward, either by friends or enemies of the Cretans, 
of what it is they demand, of what the reforms are to be, 
or of anything that the Porte can do, except endeavour to 
restore order. Yet, all the same, the Porte is blamed, and 


there are those who exclaim at the dreadful notion of Mus- 
sulman Volunteers, when at the very same time news is 
brought of Christians beginning the attack on Mussulmans. 
This religious zeal on the part of Gladstonian editors is 
mighty amusing. The terms of the Greek Note, however, 
are such as to invite a little examination. M. Tricovuris is 
perhaps, if not a statesman, the nearest approach to a states 

man that the Hellenic kingdom possesses, and his attitude 
on this occasion is distinctly interesting. The admissions 
and the suggestions which the Note contains are of the most 
unusual character, and almost every one of them tends to 
exonerate the Porte. The usual Turcophobe regards the 
insurrections of Crete as instances of the intolerable tyranny 
of Mussulman rule; M. Tricovprs, who has the strongest 
interest in taking this view, admits that the movement “ was 
“ at first entirely local, and arose from quarrels among the 
“ Christian population.” The Turcophobe views with horror 
the importation of Turkish soldiery ; M.Tricovris sees in 
this only the natural and proper thing to do. But M. 
Tricoupts, it is true, comes to the rescue of the Turcophobe 
by denouncing the distribution of arms to the Mussul- 
man population. Considering that the Christian popula- 
tion, who admittedly began the disturbances, are abundantly 
provided with arms (M. Tricovpis, though, no doubt, he 
has not supplied them, might be able to give as good a 
guess as another man by whom some at least of these have 
been supplied), it certainly does not seem a very terrible 
thing that the minority should be supplied with means of 
defence when the majority are so well supplied with means 
of attack. The threat with which the Note ends of Greek 
“ intervention ” is, of course, mere bounce. “ Greek inter- 
“ vention,” if a fair fight were allowed between the Porte 
and the Greeks, could only result in the utter defeat of the 
latter. But what is most curious is the hint that precedes 
this. “If massacres,” says M. Tricoupis, “ were to occur 
“ in the island, the Cabinet of Athens, being a Parliamentary 
“ Government, might possibly not be able to control or 
“ withstand a popular movement in favour of the Cretans.” 
A plainer insinuation that the Greek Opposition may 
“ squeeze if it likes” has seldom been made in any diplo- 
matic document. It is improbable that the persons appealed 
to will be deaf to the obliging invitation. 

It is, indeed, very conceivable that true Greek patriots 
(for no doubt there are such, though the usual Greek public 
man is rather a politician than a patriot) might be in two 
minds about the annexation of Crete even if it were open 
to them. Some rather maladroit English Philhellenes have 
remarked that it is “ nearly two hundred years [lege two 
“ hundred and twenty] since this Greek island [which was 
“ never other than most doubtfully Greek] was wrested by 
“the Suttan [from whom!] from the Venetian Re- 
“ public.” And since the Venetian Republic had, as matter 
of fact, held it for nearly five hundred years before, it would 
seem that the heirs of that Republic have a much better 
claim than Greece. No doubt there are many real Greeks, 
as real Greeks go now, in Candia, but they are simply 
immigrants on business, just as the Maltese are immigrants 
on business in Tunis and other parts of the mainland 
of Africa. The Cretans themselves are far more Oriental 
than Greek. But, even supposing things were different, 
the acquisition of Crete, though no doubt most Greeks 
would jump at it, would be by no means an unmixed ad- 
vantage to Greece. The Cretans are already accustomed to 
a quasi-independence tempered by faction fights; and it 
would become necessary for Greece, unless she wished to 
get into difficulties with Europe, to put a stop to the faction 
fights without meddling with the independence. Some Cre- 
tans who have discussed the subject have already frankly con- 
fessed that, if they are annexed to Greece, it must be a 
case of Home Rule annexation. This will be no great gain 
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for King Grorcre’s Government, and it will be a very 
troublesome increase of responsibility, involving a consider- 
able increase in the Greek navy and a considerable dis- 
turbance to the recovering, but still ricketty, Greek finances. 
That a young, a very young, nation must take all it can 
get and make the best of it, isno doubt not the worst 
maxim of politics as regards the nation itself; but how are 
the Powers who are, after all, the arbiters of the situation — 
for without their permission Greece cannot stir (and with 
their permission Turkey can soon suppress the rising) —justi- 
fied in experimenting in this fashion on so large a piece of 
territory! Indeed, all things considered, it is by no means 
impossible that this ostentatious pother about Crete on the 
Greek side is only an attempt to get compensation on the 
— frontier for temporarily abandoning claims on 
rete. 


THE GERMAN VISIT AND THE GERMAN PRESS. 


— is nothing more remarkable about the German 
Emperor's visit to England than the general sense of 
Englishmen that they had not much to do with it. Although 
the shores to which the visit was paid are undoubtedly 
ours, and though it is we who supplied the welcome and 
adorned it with the magnificent spectacle paraded for the 
Emperor's pleasure at Spithead, yet from first to last the 
feeling here has been very much that of a man who views 
from the edge of the crowd some noble show in a foreign 
land ; his chief interest being in the effect produced on 
those for whom the show is made, of this feeling—about 
which, of course, there is no incivility—we have all been 
conscious more or less ; and there is very little difficulty 
in discovering the explanation of it. As a matter of fact, 
the Emperor’s visit was intended to draw the eyes of others 
rather than our own. We have heard, indeed, that a 
journey to England was included in the tour which His 
Majesty planned as soon as he came to the throne; and, 
though it does seem questionable whether the round would. 
have been so extensive if his interview with the Czar had 
been more satisfactory, we are not justified in rejecting 
that statement. But, if a visit to England was meant from 
the first, reasons for carrying out the intention accumulated 
later on. Since they are perfectly well known to all the 
world, some of those reasons may be touched upon without 
danger of offence. 

Whatever calculations may weigh with the statesmanship 
or soldiership of Germany in these days, the popular senti- 
ment in that country is hostile to Russia. It is some- 
times said too hastily that certain peoples “hate” each 
other; but if so strong a feeling as hatred exists between 
any two peoples—(natural hatred we mean, apart from the 
immediate provocations of injury)—it may be found in the 
mutual aversion of Germans and Russians. Wherever in 
Germany the Emperror’s extremely prompt interview with 
the Czar was interpreted as an approach with a view 
to “understandings,” it was little liked; and when, it 
appeared—-as rightly or wrongly it soon did--that that 
interview was a failure, and a failure not quite with- 
out humiliation, it was liked very much less. The con- 
sequent annoyance and vexation were heightened by the 
very obvious circumstance that the sympathies of English- 
men with the Government and people of the Fatherland 
had been weakened since the accession of the Emperor 
FrepErick’s successor. Now, in spite of girdings here 
and girdings there, the friendship of England is valued by 
Germans—who are not all Prussians, and do not all live in 
Berlin—more than any other. It is valued more than any 
other as a mere matter of sentimental preference ; and more- 
over, the fact that while France is very strong at sea, Eng-, 
land possesses a yet stronger fleet, as well as precisely ‘all 
the best naval stations on the face of the globe, has a world 
of meaning for the ever-anxious Germans of our time. 
Therefore, as the days passed on, and the lofty indifference 
of the Czar to German armaments and alliances became 
more manifest, while a variety of petty provocations in. 
Africa and elsewhere continued the alienation of 
England, more uneasiness arose in Germany, and a 
stronger suspicion that the new Emperor was rather more 
busy than wise. It is, no doubt, impossible to produce 
evidence of these misgivings, but they did come into exis- 
tence (as in the nature of things they were sure to do), did 
spread, and did come to the perception of the Emprnor, 
though for some time they really seem to have been sup- 

ressed in the minds of his nearest advisers. ‘Moreover, it 


English as a people could no more be concealed from the 
foes of Germany than from its friends; and, while it 

no doubt, a pleasing sight for France, it could give no 
delight to the Austrian and Italian allies of the Government 
at Berlin, nor add anything to their confidence. 

After mentioning these particulars, it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon them for the purpose of showing that the 
Emperor could not abstain from including England in his 
round of visits without inconvenience, though he was per- 
fectly well aware (and this also is no secret) that not a few 
persons in this country would have repined at exclusion. On 
the other hand, the handsome reception which no one was dis- 
posed to deny him, the ceremonial and the spectacle, which 
would be none the less splendid if they were almost as much 
a matter of stipulation as of cheerful homage, would have 
their uses. They would have their uses in neighbouring 
nations, and yet more in Germany itself, where it had become 
no unimportant business to restore popular confidence in the 
cordial friendship of England. Tothat wecan have noobjection 
whatever, as long as the process is confined within reason- 
able bounds. There is in this country a strong and radical 
body of goodwill to Germany ; and if it has been rather 
disturbed of late, the disturbance does not go very deep, 
and the blame for it is assigned to a few individuals, for 
whom plenty of allowance can be made if they will only 
give up the idea that this is a country that can be 
“ bounced ” when it cannot be otherwise persuaded. There 
are some signs, indeed, that that is an idea on the point 
of abandonment ; and if so, all the more readily may we 
understand the efforts of German statesmanship and German 
journalism to convince the Emperor WILLIAm’s subjects that 
the relations of the two Empires are cordial exceedingly. 
But the bounds of moderation should be observed, if only 
in satisfaction of that truth in the abstract, for which both 
nations are understood to have a more than common reye- 
rence. And the short truth is, that in celebrating the 
Emperor's reception in the stretch of water between Ports- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight, the German newspapers have 
gone amiably but dangerously far. They do not content 
themselves, these journalists (than whom no similar set of 
men in the world are so ready to sacrifice the other virtues 
-on the altar of Patriotism), by exaggerating “ acclama- 
“ tion” and “enthusiasm.” If they had been satisfied with 
excess so far carried, no one here could have complained with 
reason—perhaps not with decency. But the whole body of 
German journalists—fired, it may be feared, with inspiration 
from a certain bureau in the Wilhelmstrasse—have gone a 
great deal further. Even before the Kaiser had landed from 
German timber upon British soil they had not only foreseen 
the wild enthusiasm of His Majesty’s reception, but all that 
it signified—all that, in fact, lay behind it. Since then— 
that is to say, since Saturday—the signification of the, yet 
unbreathed acclaim, the still unvoiced enthusiasm, has been 
revealed in a universal innuendo to this effect :—There 
exists, not a doubt about it, “the closest possible _rela- 
“ tions, not only between the two Courts, but between 
“the two Governments.” Here we may see “a mighty 
“ demonstration of sympathy with the Central European 
“ alliance,” which the Emperor’s visit will (in all likeli- 
hood) precipitate into a declaration of formal partisanship. 
Much to this effect might be quoted. It is the burden 
of all that has been written in the German press and in 
the journals directed from Berlin from the time the Emperor 
Wi1.1AM came within the three-milelimit of theseshores. Ina 
certain sense it is complimentary to us ; in another not so ; but 
the main fact for observation is that the basis of fact is 
very small for the superstructure of imagination. As the 
Emperor came, so the Emperor goes. He was received 
with the ceremony and respect due to him as the head 
of a great and kindred people, in whom most English- 
men behold their most natural and welcome allies in 
Europe. But if there were “no closest possible relations < 
before he came, there are none more close now that he de- 
parts. If they are not all they are described to be 
in the German press, there is not the faintest hostility 
in them so far as we are concerned; and there should 
be intelligence enough in Germany to discern, and 
candour enough to acknowledge, why as matters stand 
we cannot make those relations the closest possible. If 
there were more assurance that the Peace Alliance really 
meant peace and nothing else, that would make a differ- 
‘ence, and (with all respect, be it said) that question is in & 
little more doubt now than it was before the present 
Emperor of Germany arose to take command of the whole 
alliance, by whomsoever it may be composed, 
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THE GENERAL'S CASE. 


HATEVER the influence of the proceedings against 
W General BouLancer on French politics may be, they 
have done one thing already. They have given the most 
complete example of the practice of trial by newspaper 
which has been seen on this side of the Atlantic. The 
trial is also unique in this respect, that both sides of the 
case are, so to speak, being conducted by the defendant. 
It is the Boulangists who have obtained possession of the 
Procureur-Général’s réquisitoire and some of the evidence 
on which it is founded, and have published them. Now, 
after some delay, they publish the statement of the de- 
fendant. We shall not do anything so idle as to inquire 
whether this is the way legal proceedings should be con- 
ducted. In truth, legal principles and precedents have 
little to do in the matter. The trial is only a form of party 
warfare, 2 modern and French—very modern and very 
French—version of the impeachment of Strarrorp. How 
little of the judicial character it will have may be seen 
from the report of the first day’s proceedings before the 
Senate, which have reproduced all the usual incidents, in- 
terruptions, and taunts of a debate. It must be looked 
upon asa game. On the whole, the play of the Boulangists 
has been the more wily. There is such a superiority of 
weight against them that they can do little more than pro- 
long the match till help may come; but they have done 
that by smart dodging. The six columns or so of answer 
to M. Quesnay DE BEAvureEParrRE just published over the 
General’s signature is a clever move. There is a briskness 
and air of confidence about them which will encourage his 
friends. No doubt the thing abounds in faults of taste. If 
we were to judge it by a respectable critical standard, we 
should have to point out, for instance, the folly or the aimless 
spite of a man who can describe the author of Le Berger as 
“un romancier sans talent.” But the Boulangists do not 
appeal to a delicate sense of the becoming. For the rest, 
if the answer is full of vague general assertion, so was 
the réquisitoire ; if it is abusive, so was M. QuESNAY DE 
Beavreratre. Before a magistrate scolds he should be 
sure that he has the accused in his power, otherwise he is 
likely to be answered by abuse. In this case the abuse was 
to have been foreseen, and yet it appears to have stung. 


It would be a waste of time to examine all the General's 
answers to the charges against him in detail. On the face 
of it he seems to have made an effective reply to the accu- 
sation of fraud. If it is true that he condemned the now 
famous coffee tablets, or that the accusation of bribe-taking 
is based wholly on the word of M. Buret, the Government 
has made a great mistake in saying anything about them. 
For the moment there is, however, nothing but round 
assertion on one side and the other. The value of much 
of the General’s answer does not, however, depend on evi- 
dence. Whether, for instance, he did or did not circumvent 
the agent of a foreign Power who had organized a spy ser- 
vice, did or did not contrive to steal this ofticer’s confidential 
papers, did or did not give a subvention to journalists who 
would act as spies abroad, and enter into relations with the 
Socialists in a certain country, are not, for the moment, 
vital points. The important thing is to know what effect 
these revelations or allegations will produce in the “certain 
“country,” what effect they will produce on the fortunes of 
General BovunancEer, and what they indicate as to his 
opinion about his own position. It is not to be supposed 
that the German Government—for all the world knows 
what foreign -officers and what country is meant—will be 
much disturbed by the calculated indiscretion of the General. 
But it may well take note of them for a future occasion, 
and if ever the Boulangist coalition comes to the top will 
be able to assert that France is ruled by a man who en- 
deavoured to stir up treason in Germany. This may be 
mere boasting on the part of the General. There may have 
been no theft of papers, and the journalists may have been 
paid not to intrigue with Socialists, but to sing the praises 
of M. Boutancer. The fact remains that a French pre- 
tender can think that assertions of active hostility to Ger- 
many will serve his turn. If he wins, the meaning of the 
victory will be clear. In the meantime, however, these 
boasts may only prove that the General feels his back 
against the ropes and is hitting out. He has always played 
for the part of the patriotic leader who can frighten Ger- 
many,and may some day defeat it. But as yet he has 
observed a certain reserve in acting this part. Now he 
has dropped all appearance of caution, and is posing boldly 
as the fearless patriot. He must. know that, if France elects 


a man who has bragged of fomenting treason in Germany, 
it will be supposed to be prepared to run a risk, and that 
the knowledge of this fact must have some influence on the 
electors. If then the country is not prepared for the risk, 
the General’s hitting is wild indeed. 


CAVE PROCERAS, 


UDGE BAYLEY, of the Westminster County Court, 

has just decided a very delicate question of legal ethics 
or ethical jurisprudence. It seemed at first sight a common- 
place action enough, merely a claim for goods sold and de- 
livered. But things are not what they seem, as Mr. 
LoNGFELLOW sagaciously, if not originally, observed. The 
plaintiffs in the Westminster County Court were Messrs. 
Moore «& Steruenson, dealers in furniture. The defendant 
is “a very tall young lady.” The very tall young lady did 
not deny that she had bought some furniture of the plaintiffs, 
nor did she assert that she had paid for it. But she said 
that she was a “legal infant” when the transaction took 
place. This plea is, for obvious reasons, not very often put 
forward; but when it does appear upon the record, it 
seldom fails to raise neat and appropriate points, In 
the Westminster County Court there was no jury. But 
even where, as the culminating achievement of the British 
Constitution, twelve men have been got into a box, the 
judges reserve to themselves the pleasure of determining 
what are “ necessaries” and what are objects of luxury. 
The importance of this point is that for necessaries 
supplied during infancy the infant may be sued when 
he comes of age, whereas for luxuries he cannot. Now 
necessaries are not confined by the accommodating wisdom 
of our law to suflicient food and decent clothing. They 
depend upon the infant’s “ position in life,” and what is 
considered suitable thereto. Thus if the infant be respect- 
able, he may have a gig. If he is a chorister, he may have 
a surplice. Perhaps, if he were a peer, he might have a 
coronet on his carriage. It was once, if we remember 
rightly, held that gold studs were necessary for an Eton 
boy, and that the son of a millionaire was entitled to gold 
tops for the bottles in his dressing-case. It is obvious that 
a great many questions may be put on this interesting 
topic. How many pairs of breeches are required by the 
younger son of an earl? May a bishop’s daughter have a 
different costume for every ecclesiastical season? How 
many hunters may properly be kept by an undergraduate 
at Christ Church who has expectations from an aunt ? 
There is literally no end to the possible developments of 
this fascinating theme, and we are only sorry that the 
limitations of space forbid us to pursue it further. 

The question for Judge BayLey was whether the very 
tall young lady, Miss Haney by name, had any need for a 
house of her own. For if so, it appeared only reasonable 
that she should furnish the same. Miss Hanuey is an 
actress, and the judge has decided that an actress need not 
live, like St. Paut, in her own hired house. As many 
actresses live in lodgings, Judge Bay.ey’s ruling is in 
accordance with the realities of things. But Messrs. 
Moore & SrepHenson cannot be brought to take such a 
philosophical view of the matter. They are what screamers 
of the CunrncHame-Granam type call bourgeois, They 
think that when they supply goods they ought to be paid 
for them. This is a natural, but a narrow, view. Messrs. 
Moore & Srepnenson should rise to the height of the 
occasion. They should imitate Mr. Goscuen’s father, whose 
intellectual pleasure in going to law and becoming a “ lead- 
“ing case” more than compensated him for losing his 
money. Their “ representative” in the Westminster 
County Court said that the case was a very hard one, 
as the defendant had paid ten pounds on account. We 
should have thought that the latter fact was a mitigating 
rather than an aggravating circumstance. It is surely 
better to get ten pounds than to get nothing. The 
hardship is indisputable, or at least not easy to dispute. 
The plaintiffs must console themselves by reflecting that 
they have helped to clear up the law, and that the defen- 
dant’s stature may fairly have misled them. Miss Hanuey, 
on the other hand, is to be doubly congratulated. In the 
first place, she has won her action, and, in the second 
place, she has proved that she is even now only twenty-one. 
To some people the latter success will seem the more valu- 
able of the two. An attempt was made on behalf of Messrs. 
Moore & SrepHenson to show that the defendant de- 
scribed herself as “ Mrs.” Haney, which would have 
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opened up fresh complications, and perhaps led to a charge 
of obtaining goods by false pretences. But Miss HAnLey 
denied the impeachment, and it is impossible to believe 
that she would perjure herself on such a point as that. 
The more crucial proof of her age was supplied by the real 
Mrs. Hantey, the defendant's mother. Judge Bay.ey’s 
decision will not improve the position of actresses who wish 
to get credit from tradesmen. 


THE BATTLE OF TOSKI. 


EFORE it was known that a decisive battle was so 
near, it was reported that Wap-Et-Nsumi “ will never 
“surrender, but intends to fight to the last.” It is nearly 
a week now since all men have known that this was no empty 
boast. Though the “ Dervish ” leader kept up his haughty 
attitude boldly enough, and though in the early days of the 
invasion the continued retreat, or at any rate the shy fight- 
ing, of the Anglo-Egyptian troops may have inspired him 
with hopes that the Mahdist triumphs over “ Hicks and 
“Gorpon,” in which he himself is said to have played no 
mean part, would be repeated, he must in all probability 
have seen cause recently, if his ability as a fighting man 
is not exaggerated, to change his opinion. He could not 
get to the river; the reinforcements which reached him 
were not large ; he evidently could draw no recruits worth 
speaking of from the country itself, and he must have 
already found out that desertion or treachery in the regular 
forces opposed to him, such as certainly happened in former 
cases, was a thing not to be hoped for. Yet he seems to 
have had not the slightest hesitation in fighting when 
General GRENFELL chose to fight, and the immense propor- 
tional loss of the Dervishes shows the vigour with which 
he fought. We cannot hope to satisfy French critics of 
the behaviour of these “tame Dervishes”; indeed, men 
who have, in the recent performances of their own army 
at places like Lang-Son, such a high standard of comparison 
are naturally hard to please. But we might have thought, 
if it had been ever possible for French critics to afford 
praise to the poor Briton, that at least some meed might 
be given to our success in the art of Dervish-taming. To 
teach fifteen hundred men out of three thousand to come 
and be killed without a murmur or a struggle, and just 
when they are wanted, is surely something of an achieve- 
ment. 

No Englishman, we should hope, is likely to exaggerate 
the military glory gained on Saturday last. It would not 
be easy to find braver antagonists than the Anglo-Egyptian 
troops then had before them, and it is certain that no Euro- 
pean army (with the doubtful exception of the Russian) 
save our own has for many years had a foe, other than 
European, of such fighting qualities to face. But, except as 
far as the cavalry were concerned, English troops took little 
part in the affair. The Dervishes were, it would seem, 
greatly outnumbered, and were certainly inferior to a far 
greater degree in arms and equipment. Except for the ex- 
cellent work done by the 2oth Hussars and the other Eng- 
lish mounted troops, the thing to congratulate oneself on 
in this battle is the capital discipline and good military 
skill shown by English officers. The Egyptian “ black” 
troops are not much inferior, save in the point of fana- 
tical enthusiasm, to the “ Arabs ” themselves ; but the 
fellaheen of Lower Egypt have long had the credit of being 
as bad fighting material as can be easily found. The battle, 
indeed, still gives no criterion of what might happen 


_ without a stiffening of English troops and the constant 


presence and encouragement of English officers. There 
was certainly present on Saturday no leader braver or 
more skilful than Baker Pasha, and we know what 
happened under his command; there was no one with 
half Gorpon’s power over natives, and we know what 
happened when Gorpon went to immortality and Mr. 
GLaDsTONE went to the theatre. But it is still a great 
thing that the fellaheen, and even the blacks, should meet 
Dervish rushes with the bayonet again and again, and get 
the better of them. Moreover Sir Francis GRENFELL’s 
tactics appear to have been very good indeed. His despatch 
is brief and modest, and it is to be hoped that he will not 
spoil it by any repetition of the bombast of Souakin. But, 
as far ascan be seen, he did something than which, as a 
matter of fact, the greatest commanders have done no more 
in their greatest feats—that is to say, he beat the enemy 
he had got to beat, as he meant to beat him, and by 
taking the proper means to beat him. Nothing could 


have better justified the policy of drawing the foe up as far 
north as possible than the course and results of the 
fighting on Saturday. If General calcula 
tions are not wrong, within thirty-six hours half the 
invaders’ fighting strength had fallen, and two-thirds 
of the other half had been captured; while the outposts 
at Wady Halfa and the men sent on by steamer were 
trusted to cut off the remainder, or most of it. Thus the 
reversal of the “ Hicks and Gorpon” disasters, at which, 
as we pointed out last week, the English leaders appeared 
to be aiming, was already all but complete, and Genera} 
GRENFELL might almost have written, “I have the honour 
“to report that the Dervish forces in this neighbourhood 
“ are killed, wounded, and taken, as per margin,” after the 
famous and {(in spite of the reluctance to believe the fact 
of certain professors of history) absolutely authentic state- 
ment of Captain Watton of the Canterbury. 

One sentence only in General GrENFELL’s despatch we 
look upon with very decided regret, and that sentence is 
the following :—“ All British troops can now return to 
“ Cairo.” Not that we feel the very least regret at British 
troops escaping from the neighbourhood of the Cataracts in 
August—very much the contrary. But the phrase is sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation ‘“‘We have done our work 
“and may now go play.” We have not done our work; 
and, if we think we have, General GRENFELL’s sentence may 
be not extravagantly paraphrased, “The KuaLira may now 
“ get together another invading forceat Khartoum.” For 
that will in the ordinary course of things be the sole result 
of the victory of Toski, if it is not followed up in a very dif- 
ferent way from that in which any former victory has been 
followed up. We say in the ordinary course, for in an ex- 
traordinary course it might very well happen that the defeat 
and death of Wap-Et-Nsum1 should serve to discourage 
the others. But so also it might have happened (the very 
thing has happened before) that a complete success on his 
part should be followed by the breaking up of his army, 
and its return to Khartoum. We must judge, not by the 
chapter of accidents, but by the regular chain of cause and 
effect. And according to that chain the mere repulse, even 
the mere annihilation, of a particular force of invaders will 
no more check the arrival of fresh forces of invaders than 
the evaporation, absorption, and outflow of one year’s Nile 
flood will prevent the arrival of the next. As usual, there 
is talk of half-measures, though “ half” is rather too grand 
a name for the advance of the present frontiertoSarras, Sarras 
would be better than Wady Halfa, just as Dongola would 
be better than Sarras, Berber better than Dongola, and 
Khartoum best of all; but in itself it will be of very 
little service. We shall have slightly lengthened the arm’s 
length at which we determine to keep invaders; we shall 
not have sterilized the germs of invasion. We are not 
fond of the sensational use of facts and figures ; but if any- 
body who is will add up (without counting British losses) 
the round numbers on both sides of Arabs, Dervishes, 
and Egyptian troops who have been sacrificed to the policy 
of scuttle in this one particular part of the world since the 
determination to abandon the Soudan, his little illustration 
of the “ Inhumanity of Humanitarianism ” will equal in 
epigram of title and surpass in practical value of fact the 
celebrated dissertation, Sur l’Incommodité des Commodes. 
In the present raid, from the fight at Arguin to that at Toski, 
probably not less than three thousand Dervish lives have 
been lost, possibly many more ; and, though the loss of the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces has been insignificant in comparison, 
it has been equally preventible and therefore equally super- 
fluous. We are not excessively alarmed at such losses our- 
selves, for a man may die many worse deaths than in doing 
his duty to defend what he is charged to defend, and nota 
few worse ones than in boldly attacking what, for this or 
that reason which he thinks good, he has made up his mind 
to attack. But in the minds and mouths—in the mouths 
at least—of the persons who are responsible for the policy 
which has brought about the loss, that loss is a thing in 
itself, and anyhow, horrible. How they reconcile themselves 
to the horror, how the purely practical men reconcile them- 
selves to the eminently unpractical character of the present 
policy, how (for we will even go thus far) those who want 
to see England come out of Egypt reconcile themselves to 
the policy most certain of all others to keep her there to 
the Day of Judgment—these are problems which we regard 
with lively interest, though we do not in the least expect 
ever to be told the solutions, and have not the slightest 
hope of discovering them for ourselves. 
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INSPECTION AND REVIEW. 


ie is a matter of serious and congenial speculation for 
the Admiralty whether the German Emperor inspected 
or reviewed the fleet at Spithead. As far as we could grasp 
the distinction, when it was first pointed out by the subtle 
intelligence of Lord Gzorce Hamitton, the event would be 
an inspection if it came off on the Saturday and a review if 
it occurred on the Monday, which was Bank Holiday. But 
as a matter of fact the weather took care that it did come 
off on the day which constituted it a review. Is it, then, 
to be considered as what it was meant to be, or as what it 
was! Here is matter for grave deliberation at Whitehall, 
and it may fill up the toilsome hours which are not fully 
occupied—as is but too obvious—in discovering whether 
the navy is not short of lieutenants, whether the staff of 
engineers is not too small, and how we are to secure a 
sufficiently numerous body of trained stokers. It is the 
more to be recommended, because it really does not matter, 


_and can have no practical consequence. The War Office 


has made no sign that it doubted whether the review at 
Aldershot was a review. We may, therefore, accept it 
at once without further comment than this, that it seems 
to have been very successful. The German Emperor 
was shown a somewhat larger force than was—if Mr. 
THACKERAY is to be believed—paraded for the admira- 
ticn and instruction of the Czar Nicnotas. In the present 
state of opinion, and considering the abundance of our 
virtuous modesty, nobody, it may be believed, made to 
the Emperor W11.1AM the rude remark which, according to 
the satirist, was implied in the hospitality shown to the 
Czar. Perhaps, as it turned out that after all we could 
be NicHoLas’s master whenever we pleased, though we had 
only two battalions of Guards to show him, the observation 
was in this case thought superfluous. In any case, an at- 
tempt was made to please the Emperor, and he seems to 
have been pleased—greatly to the gratitude, and a little to 
the surprise, of some effusive commentators. The Emperor 
is possibly not so condescending as the newspaper gentlemen 
think. He may even be aware that what he saw at Alder- 
shot was a portion of an army which, small as it may be, has 
seldom interfered in Continental wars without effect, and 
does even in peace-time a more varied and more trying kind 
of work than falls on his own numerous forces. 

The qualifying “if” in the Emprror’s little speech at the 
Royal Yacht Club was probably inserted by the reporter. 
As the report stands his hesitation as to the sufficiency of 
the British navy contrasted sharply with his confidence in 
his own army. On this, as on more important previous 
occasions, the report may not be absolutely correct. The 
Emperor's speeches have so commonly to be taken subject 
to revision. For the rest it is true that the sufficiency of 
any fighting force is not a thing one can be absolutely 
certain about. It remains to be seen, for instance, what 
the German army will do if ever it meets a force not 
hopelessly inferior to itself in numbers, armament, and 
generalship. But, whether the question was asked on this 
occasion, and whether the occasion was one on which it 
ought to have been asked, it is in itself a very good ques- 
tion. A splendid fleet has been collected at Spithead, and 
is now beginning its course of practice. That no single 
Power could collect such a force in a place so admirably 
convenient for purposes of defence or attack is beyond 
doubt. No two Powers, nor yet any three, could do it. 
But, though that is true, there are certain considerations 
not to be overlooked. The extent of our field of operations 
in war is one very obvious consideration to be taken into 
account in judging of the sufficiency of the fleet. Another, 
and to our mind a graver one, is the question as to the 
value of the individual ships. So much in the squadrons at 
Spithead is purely experimental, and we know so very little 
of what they would really do in war, that one cannot look 
at them with unmixed confidence. There are wiseacres 
who seem never to look at an ironclad without sagely ob- 
serving that it would certainly have sunk all Netson’s fleet 
at Trafalgar. The person who twaddles this kind of plati- 
tude is apt to credit himself with what he calls an instructed 
imagination. It is a proof of instruction, it seems, to moon 
over the t problem of what drink supply would be 
attainable if all the earth were apple-pie and all the seas 
were ink. Netson’s fleet might have been sunk by the 
Rodney—and even so would the Greek triremes at Salamis 
have been shattered by the Victory—as easily as regular 
soldiers armed with breechloaders can dispose of spear- 
men. If everything were different, the state of things 
would be otherwise, no doubt. The truth is beyond dis- 


pute; but whether it is worth the ink it is written in 
we doubt. What a not altogether uninstructed person 
might be moved to think when he looked from the 
Victory to the Howe, for instance, is that what we have 
gained in power we seem to have lost in security. The 
triremes at Salamis and the line-of-battle ships at Trafalgar 
were at least instruments with which the workman was 
perfectly familiar. They had developed slowly, and had 
been tested at every stage of their development by actual 
battle. Moreover, he who could use one of them could use 
all. Their crews might have been interchanged on the eve 
of battle and no great harm done. With our fleets it is a 
very different matter. There is, to begin with, the complete 
absence of experience from which to argue. And then it is 
certain that, not only do these vessels differ utterly from 
every kind of ship made before them, but they differ so 
from one another that a particular training, in addition to 
the general one, is required to handle them. No doubt 
sailing vessels had individual character, and a captain who 
was new to one might fail to get the best out of her. But 
at least he was not liable to find that he had ruined his 
vessel by a minute oversight, still less to be crippled because 
an otherwise competent subordinate had not an intimate 
acquaintance with the minutie of one particular engine. 
That, however, is the risk run by the modern captain. There 
was, it seems, delay in getting up anchor at Spithead because 
the crews were new to their vessels, and the weighing gear of 
one differs from another, so that, without previous practice, 
officers and men hardly know what to do with it. Then 
H.M.S. Hercules has given an instance of the tyranny of 
the modern machine. She has come crippled into Portland 
already, because an engineer who did not know the 
peculiarities of her engines was left in charge of the engine- 
room for one watch. In fact, these mighty modern war- 
ships are so complicated and so delicate, they have such a 
multiplicity of machinery, that a crew of specially trained 
skilled artificers is needed to look after each of them. 
Now H.M.S. Melpomene is laid up at Plymouth “ with 
“ various defects in her machinery.” What will be the fate 
of all this delicate machinery under the strain of war when 
the skilled artificers are killed and have to be suddenly re- 
placed, when ships have to be manned in haste and crews 
transferred on an emergency? These are questions which 
may cause the instructed imagination to look back on three- 
deckers and seventy-fours with other feelings than smug 
satisfaction over modern progress. 

Perhaps some reflections of this kind may have arisen 
in the minds of My Lords during their late inspection of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. They certainly have had somewhat 
given them to think about. They will learn, for instance, 
that, “not only are the Sharpshooter and the cruisers of 
“the M Class in a condition of suspended animation, but 
“ the Camperdown, the Australia, and the whole groups of 
“ ships fitted with double-ended boilers and steel tubes and 
“tube plates are in a similar state of untrustworthiness. 
“ Any of them may be expected to break down when called 
“ upon to exert their maximum capacity.” In view of the 
possibility of this misfortune, it is said the manceuvres, now 
beginning, will be conducted carefully at less than full 
speed. The reason given for these defects by the corre- 
spondent of the 7imes at Portsmouth is infinitely instruc- 
tive. “It has been attempted,” he says, “to obtain from 
“them ” (the engines of the M Class, &c. cc.) “ too much 
“ horse-power per square foot of grate-surface, and the 
“only practical remedy is to provide extra boiler-power 
“ for the work sought to be obtained, or to set economy 
“at defiance and revert to copper or brass as a sub- 
“ stitute for steel where subjected to intense heat and 
“ sudden chills.” Here is something for the instructed 
imagination to feed on. First, it may reflect on this, 
that whole groups of our ships are mere experiments ; 
then, it may reflect that no effort was apparently made to 
test one experiment thoroughly (as would have been so easy 
in the case of boilers) before turning out whole groups of 
them ; and, thirdly, he might reflect on the wisdom of the 
management which subjected steel to a strain which it is 
notoriously ill adapted to bear. These heads of reflection 
are more fruitful than the platitude that an iron steamer 
must be more powerful than a wooden sailing-ship. If the 
two must be compared, we think the problem might be 
stated in this way—Whether or no a wooden sailing-ship 
which could keep the sea was a better fighting machine 
than a metal armoured steamer which has to run into port 
because its bearings are twisted, or has to be left in the 
dockyard because its tubes leak? We should like to hear 
logic and the instructed imagination argue it out. 
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THE ROYAL GRANTS. 


HE passage of the measure technically known as the 

Prince of Wales’s Children Bill to the House of Lords 
and its reception there have put an end to one of the 
ugliest recent exhibitions of a certain kind of modern 
Radicalism. We have said befvre that we think the necessity 
of submitting these proposals an unfortunate one. So long 
as there was little danger of their being regarded as any- 
thing but what they are—the formal and successive dis- 
charges of an indebtedness which has been far more than 
covered beforehand—there was no harm in them. They 
were certainly a very desirable substitute for the bad habit 
of incurring liabilities first and coming cap in hand for the 
discharge of them afterwards. But since Parliamentary 
decency has disappeared from the land, and the bright 
exemplar of a certain numerous class of politicians has been 
Major WaArbDLE crossed with JosepH Hume, it is, to say 
the least, disagreeable that the QurEN should be exposed to 
the pleasantries of Mr. Lasoucnere and the hoof of Mr. 


Asranam. Fortunately the good omens have shamed the | 


ill very completely on the whole. The subject has afforded 
Mr. GuapsTonE an opportunity of showing what he was— 
what nearly all English gentlemen were before it pleased 
some to seek out inventions which are not the inventions 
either of gentlemen or of the multitude of honest taxpayers 
who do not pretend to be gentlemen. Mr. Morey, the one 
leader on the Gladstonian- Radical side who, after Mr. 
GLapsTONE, retains a shred of the respect of his ad- 
versaries, supplied a most agreeable foil by taking the 
opposite side to Mr. GLapstTone himself and breaking down 
completely. Every debater on the Opposition side who 
has not been merely impertinent has been contradictory 
either of himself or his fellows, and the cap was put to the 
whole proceeding by the appearance of Mr. Ropertson 


‘(ultimus sworum) on Monday night with counsel's opinion 


from Mr. Inperr and Mr. Freeman. Mr. is sufli- 
ciently burdened for posterity by a certain Ilbert Bill to 
make it a little cruel to cite him on a subject where his 
opinion is of no more value than that of any other denizen 
of Pump Court ; and Mr. Freeman’s great historical autho- 
rity scarcely extends even to times which are five hundred 
years distant from the times concerned with the present 
subject. 

The reception of the Bill in the House of Lords was what 
it should have been, and it is only necessary to take note of 
the curious perversion of Lord Sa.ispury’s words which 
has been made, perhaps by mistake. The whole subject has 
been such an instance of the inconvenience of “said I” and 
“ said he” that the Primz Minister was more than justified 
in wishing not to let slip any incorrect version of the under- 
standing, or whatever it is to be called, on which the present 
compromise has been arrived at. Accordingly, Lord 
GRANVILLE, having used one form, which was not the 
correct form, Lord Satispury used another, which was. 
Had he not done so, it would infallibly have been 
cast up against him, that he had endorsed Lord Gran- 


-vitLe’s form by passing it unchallenged. As he did so, 


it is now charged against him that he “repudiated the 
“ QUEEN’s assurances,” told the House of Commons that it 
had been “ successfully duped,” and, in effect, boasted that 
the Bill had been “ passed by false pretences.” This is a 
fair instance of the madness of party. Let us only, in 
noticing it, add that the stress Lord GranviLe laid on 
the scrupulous abstinence of the Crown during the pre- 
sent reign from outrunning the constable was an important 
ew and one which virtually disposes of the whole 
.aboucherian contention. That contention is, that if any 
economy is made on grants during the time that they are 
exposed to certain claims, the economy debars the re- 
cipients from enlarged allowances when fresh claims arise. 
Clearly this puts a premium on extravagance, and may 
thus be said to invite it. The counter-claim is clear :— 
“T have made your former allowance do when I had 
“such and such persons and things to spend it on; now 
“ that I have others, I may fairly come on you for more.” 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


je Blue-book containing the Report of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies and the Memorandum 
of the Actuary, together with the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, appear, it is to be hoped, sufficiently soon after the 
late discussion in the House of Commons to secure atten- 
tion. They both certainly tend to confirm the impression 


left by what was then said, and what had been learnt from 
the Yorkshire scandal. If further evidence was wanted, it 
might be obtained without unfair straining from the late 
meeting of the Foresters. That Society is known to be 
one of the most respectable of all, and yet we may 
gather from its own words that its standard of solvency 
is not extraordinarily high. But, without any help from 
outside, the Blue-book and the Report of the Com- 
mittee are enough in themselves to make out a case 
for the interference of Parliament. One fact alone shows 
it. A controlling authority has been set up—the Re- 
gistry of Friendly Societies—which is supposed to keep a 
check on these bodies. It does it, however, so little, 
that, according to the Actuary, “ out of 12,848 Societies, no 
“ Jess anumber than 5,733, or 44°6 per cent., made no annual 
“ returns at all in the five years ending December 31, 1885.” 
Those who did report in all the five years were only 24°7 
percent. In other words, the supposed check is illusory, 
It is obvious that those who reported regularly were the 
solvent and well-conducted ones, which could do so with 
confidence. The ill-managed and insolvent did not comply 
with the law. But it was precisely to control them that 
the Registry was established. By setting it up Parliament 
undertook to keep watch on the Societies. If the watch is 
not kept, its intentions are frustrated; and, whether the 
failure is due to want of power or want of will in the 
officials, the need for amendment is equally clear. 

The Select Committee has arrived at the conclusions 
indicated in the Blue-book, and it has drawn up a series 
of resolutions which contain the heads of such a Bill as 
will probably be presented to Parliament next Session, 
As a matter of course it asks for more Government in- 
spection ; and, indeed, if there is to be inspection, it should 
be efficient. It proposes that the oflice of Registrar 
should be reorganized, and a central office established. 
Yearly reports are to be sent to this central office, and 
its powers will be large. Whenever it thinks, either of 
its own mere motion or on complaint from members, that 
a Friendly Society requires overhauling, it is to have 
power to appoint inspectors or one of its own body with 
power to administer oaths and summon witnesses. It will 
have power to charge expenses either on individuals or the 
Society. If it should see cause, it can order the dissolution 
of the Society and appoint official receivers. The Com- 
mittee also recommend that a relinquishment value, pro- 
perly calculated and duly notified, shall be secured to all 
who have paid premiums regularly for five years. This 
provision, which is based on the practice of the most 
respectable insurance Companies, is intended, we suppose, 
to act as a restraint on the Provident Societies, which 
notoriously rely for part of their profits on the lapsed 
payments of those of their clients who fall into difficulties. 
Other recommendations provide for the compulsory registra- 
tion of all Societies, and impose the obligation of making a 
serious deposit on all Societies formed before 1870 which 
intend to begin an industrial insurance business. The 
Committee makes many other recommendations, but these 
are enough to indicate the character of the legislation it 
recommends. The Act it has sketched would certainly be 
abundantly stringent. It would set up a central authority 
endowed with ample powers and directed to apply certain re- 
cognized principles. Such an authority could hardly fail to 
sweep away existing insolvent Societies, and prevent the 
formation of others, unless there were a very general determi- 
nation among members to elude thelaw. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose the existence of any such determination. 
The misdeeds of Friendly Societies are done at the expense 
of the members, for the most part, by managers who have 
every motive to be dishonest, and are subject to no efficient 
check. Such people are not likely to be shielded by their 
victims, and certainly do not deserve to be. They are the 
cause of a great deal of loss and misery, and it is time that 
their power for mischief should be checked. If any other 
reason for the establishment of an effective control is needed, 
it may be found in the well-founded belief of the Committee 
that the life-assurance business of these Societies, both in- 
fantile and adult, is, in its present ill-regulated state, often 
an incentive to crime. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


NE thing, and perhaps one only, seems to be admitted 

by critics of divers opinions as to the debate on the 
Education Estimates, and that is that Sir W. Hart Dyke's 
statement was an excellent one. This is a well-deserved 
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tribute to a politician who has done a remarkably varied 
and a remarkably large amount of good work in his time, 
with perhaps less fuss than almost any one else of either 
yank on either side. But when we leave this happy isle or 
oasis of agreement we plunge into a sea or a wilderness of 
troubles. The statement made or put into the mouth of 
one of his characters by one of the ablest of Englishmen a 
quarter of a century ago—that more nonsense had even 
then been talked about education than about any other 
subject—is an eternal verity. But even from this it is 
not so clear why more heat should be spent on educa- 
tion than on any other subject. Talkers of nonsense 
are sometimes, but not always, quarrelsome, and the idiot 
ward of a workhouse sometimes resounds with an almost 
id babel of rival chatter. The Educationists (as they 
delight to call themselves), on the other hand, are at each 
other’s throats almost before they have opened the mouths 
to which those throats are attached. Nor is the reason 
difficult to discover. Few advocates of education are single- 
eyed, and political and religious differences enter into the 
discussion as they hardly do anywhere else. The battle, 
for instance, between voluntary and Board schools is noto- 
riously, though in another sense from the original, a “ dis- 
“honest” battle. Voluntary schools provide, for their 
means, an even better education than Board schools; they 
provide it with far less inconvenience, at an expense to the 
nation much smaller, and in a manner much more in 
accordance with the traditions of English social and political 
life. But the Nonconformist and Radical parties have no 
desire to put their hands in their pockets when they can 
put them in those of their neighbours; and they are 
jealous of the striking spectacle which is afforded by 
the Church of England and other voluntary schools, as well 
as of the influence which they think these schools exercise 
on the rising generation. It is naturally annoying to 
B to think that A is allowed at his own expense to educate 
C in principles which B does not like, when if things were 
otherwise B could at A’s expense make C learn what he 
likes and A does not. A prohibition to exercise tyranny is 
always felt as most odiously tyrannical. At the same time the 
“voluntaries ” are naturally, but perhaps unwisely, annoyed 
by the vast sums which are poured at the public expense 
into the pockets of those who do the work certainly not 
better, and still more certainly not more cheaply, than them- 
selves. And so the fight rages. 
Between the two the impartial critic is rather in a diffi- 
culty. It is certain that vast sums of national money, 
whether subscribed, levied, granted, or paid in fees, have 
been utterly wasted of late years on what is called 
education. A wise system of national education would 
be constructed on the principle of giving to capable per- 
sons the maximum of profitable opportunity, and of im- 
posing on incapable ones (who will always be the great 
majority) the minimum of unprofitable effort. Our present 
system goes on exactly opposite lines. A wise education 
would go on the principle of aiming first of all at the 
cultivation of a spirit of intelligent application, and of 
being comparatively careless of mere nominal acquisitions 
in different “ branches.” Our present system does exactly 
the contrary. In the Education Department and the 
immense teaching service we have endowed a large number 
of, in the great majority of cases, doubtless deserving persons 
(which, by the way, is pretty much what the monastic 
system did), and this is the right side of the matter. We 
ave, at any rate, provided subsistence (non-productive sub- 
sistence) in this way for about one in twenty of the more 
intelligent scholars whom our schools turn out. Another 
gleam of comfort is given by Sir W. Hart Dyxe’s remarks 
on cookery, for civilized man cannot live without cooks, and 
frequently finds great difficulty in getting them. But this 
latter silver lining concerns only the other sex; no new VATEL, 
that we know of, has yet issued from a Board school. For 
what we have done for the teachers let them be thankful ; 
for what we are doing for the cooks we may some day be 
thankful ourselves. For what we have done for the rest 
the amount of thankfulness due is much more doubtful, and 
the persons who owe it are much more difficult to discover. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY VOTE. 


have no doubt that Mr. Batrour was right—he 
‘ has certainly an abundance of materials on which to 
orm his judgment-—in saying that the speeches delivered 
from below the gangway in the debate on the Irish Con- 


stabulary Vote were “ moderate and reasonable, compared 
“with recent years.” The Curer Secretary himself un- 
doubtedly came in for fewer of the characteristic amenities 
of Parnellite oratory than it has sometimes fallen to his lot 
to listen to, though it should be noticed that a circumstance 
to which his comparative immunity was in some measure 
due was itself made the foundation of a compliment of the 
old-fashioned kind from Mr. Repmonp. An Irish debate 
at which Mr. O’Brien is unable to assist is pretty sure to 
gain something in reasonableness and moderation on that 
account alone ; but the member for Fermanagh ingeniously 
contrived to supply some of the ingredients which Mr. 
O’Brien would have contributed had he been present, 
by infusing them into an explanation of his absence. The 
Government, he amiably suggested, had “ juggled the 
“ member for North-east Cork out of the House in a most 
“ discreditable way, in order to get rid of a disagreeable 
“ opponent.” And generally we may say that it is no fault of 
Mr. Repmonn’s that the Carer Secretary found himself in 
a position to pay a tribute to the conduct of the Parnellites 
which will probably give them acute annoyance. He be- 
haved personally with a noisy rowdyism which narrowly 
missed, and in the opinion of a good many people, we sus- 
pect, ought to have completely succeeded in, bringing upon 
him the penalty of suspension. Had the Chairman of Com- 
mittees seen his way to “ dropping upon” Mr. Repmonp, and 
perhaps also Mr. Epwarp Harrincron, the proceedings of 
the House last Tuesday night would, at any rate, have been 
more decent and orderly, even if the general tone of the 
speeches below the gangway had thereby gained no par- 
ticular accession to the qualities which Mr. BaLrour mag- 
nanimously found in them. 


The discussion, considered as a whole, presented the 
usual points for remark. There was the same half-ashamed 
co-operation on the part of the more obscure occupants of 
the Front Opposition Bench with the Irish apologists for 
disorder in Ireland; the same convergence of attack from 
several quarters of the House, and on a multiplicity of 
different grounds, upon Mr. Batrour; and the same im- 
perturbable readiness and indefatigable vigour of reply on 
the part of the Minister attacked. A glance through the 
copious catalogue of “ points” made against the Irish 
Executive—many of them, it is true, of a transparently 
worthless and trivial description, but all, according to our 
present Parliamentary practice, treated as deserving the 
honour of a serious answer-—will suffice to show the com- 
bined industry and impudence of Mr. Batrour’s persecutors, 
The numbers and cost of the Irish Constabulary ; their deal- 
ings with Mr, O’Brien at Cork Station and at Charleville ; 
their practice of “‘shadowing” English membersof Parliament 
in Ireland; their conduct at evictions ; their conduct, as 
reporters at public meetings ; their excessive pay and allow- 
ances; their excessive consumption of stationery; their 
behaviour to Dr. Tanner; their indefensible attendance 
before the Parnell Commission Court in obedience to their 
subpeenas—these by no means exhaust the list of complaints 
to which Mr. Batrour had to reply the other night, and 
which drew from him a series of continually interrupted 
speeches, covering altogether something like four out of 
the eight or nine columns of the Z'imes over which this 
report of the discussion extends. To have dealt at equal 
length with every one of the confused mass of charges urged 
against the Irish Constabulary would have been unwise, 
even if it had not been impossible, and many of them, of 
course, were dismissed with the contemptuous brevity which 
was their only just desert. But the Curer Secrerary left 
nothing inadequately answered, and replied at length and in 
detail to every accusation which derived any weight either 
from intrinsic probability or from the semblance of authorita- 
tive sponsorship. The House, he said, would forgive him—and 
we are quite sure that the public will—for not “ going at 
“ length into some of the wonderful fictions which had been 
“ heard in the course of the evening. There had been a good 
“ many base accusations made against the police, sometimes 
“ without name, date, or place being given, sometimes with- 
“ out sufficient details to enable the truth of the matter to 
“ be inquired into, and sometimes at such short notice that it 
“ was impossible for any Chief Secretary to answer them at 
“ once.” Among those into which it was possible for him to 
enter in detail was that most characteristically Irish of all 
recent complaints of the administration of the law—the 
complaint founded on the collapse of the case against Mr. 
Git. The use which has been made of this incident should 
open the eyes of any English Radical who still pretends 
to any respect for reasonableness and for fair-play to the 
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true character of the cause which he has taken up and 
the partisans with whom he has allied himself. When an 
agitator is convicted upon police evidence his friends exclaim 
against the iniquity of “ removable magistrates.” When 
a Court proves its impartiality by rejecting such testimony 
in any particular case and discharging the accused, the 
assailants of the Irish magistracy, instead of retracting one 
jot of their slander, ignore the action of the tribunal alto- 
gether, and hold up their hands in affected horror at the 
worthlessness of the evidence upon which the Court has not 
acted, and pretend to believe that the witnesses whose evi- 
dence has been believed in previous convictions must have 
been equally untrustworthy. 

‘It is always more interesting, of course, to study the be- 
hayiour of the Front Opposition Bench than to follow the 
proceedings of the Parnellites. The portentously prolix 
ovation with which Mr. Sexton favoured the House on 
Wednesday afternoon may easily be, as we suspect it 
was’ generally, “taken as read” by the ordinary news- 

reader ; and the whole mass of rhetoric does not con- 

tain anything half so worthy the attention of the student, 
either of politics or of human nature, as the speeches of 
Mr, Saaw Lereyre and Mr. Fowier and Mr. Batrour’s 
reply thereto.: Mr, Fow er, it is true, has not yet acquired 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s comfortable partisanship with an- 
archy. His performance in the recent debate on Dr. 
‘TANNER’s case was, for him, an extraordinary one; and 
perhaps—for Mr, Fowzer still seems to cling to the tra- 
ditions of official decorum, which party exigencies are 
gradually compelling him to cast aside—he may have been 
a. little abashed by the look of his late remarks when he 
came to read them in print. He was rigorously statistical 
in his criticisms of last Tuesday night ; but still he did 
take part in the deBate, and thus gave Mr. Saw 
Lerervre the moral support afforded by the participation of 
at least one official colleague. And the member for Brad- 
ford, as in all questions where the R. I. C. are concerned, 
was full of a complacency which in itself presents a curious 
psychological problem, since if there be one subject which 
we should have supposed that Mr. Saaw Lerevre would 
be unwilling to talk about, it is that upon which he 
apparently burns to deliver himself on every possible or 
impossible occasion. In this instance we, of course, heard 
all the old complaints about the “ shadowings” of members 
of Parliament by Irish constables—complaints singularly 
indicative of the secret belief that, because a certain num- 
ber of electors have been foolish enough to appoint certain 
vain and unwise persons to make laws for the country, those 
persons acquire a sort of mysterious license to break them 
with impunity. Mr. Batrour’s reply to Mr. Suaw Lerevre's 
remonstrances in his own case was the very pertinent one 
that the Irish Constabulary had not the advantage of 
that fuller knowledge of the right honourable gentle- 
man’s disposition which would have assured them of his 
erfect harmlessness, Sir Batruazar Foster is still a dark 
orse so far as any Irish performances are concerned, 
though his record is very well known in reference to 
other matters. But the House of Commons has very 
little excuse for wasting its time upon either of them, 
and nothing but the pressing necessity which the Front 

Bench men of the second importance appear to re- 
cognize for getting abreast of their leaders in the matter 
of Radical self-advertisement would account for these 
politicians wasting their own time upon it. As it is, how- 
ever, only a few belated ones are doing so. Mr. BaLrour 
satirically called attention to the fact that, although 
there were two occupants of the Front Bench who had 
been Chief Secretaries, the leadership of the Opposition 

on the question had been “left to a gentleman whose only 

“connexion with Ireland was that he had refused to accept 

“the Chief Secretaryship on a critical occasion.” But of 

course the absence of the two ex-Ministers in question is 

éasily accounted for. “Home they have gone and ta’en 

“their wages.” They have done their spell of work for the 

“New Radicalism” in the debate on the Royal Grants. 

Mr. Suaw Lerevre remains behind ‘to “put in his time” 

in the workshop of those employers with whom he has 

taken service. 


LORD TENNYSON’S BIRTHDAY. 


sre eightieth anniversary of the Poet Laureate’s birth 
on Tuesday last is naturally suggestive of a more com- 
prehensive survey of the poet’s influence than any re- 


forth. The position of uncontested supremacy occupied by 
Lord Tennyson since the death of WorpswortTH remains 
impregnable still. After more than half a century of pro. 
duction, his verse does not persuade us he is old. But to 
stand alone, merely, is not to be great, though the measure 
of greatness is undoubtedly facilitated by the lack of com. 
petition. No poet, however, to his contemporaries appears 
absolutely comparisonless, save for a brief space and under 
an exceptional combination of circumstances. Pope per. 
haps, and Lord Byron certainly, held this proud position, 
They are the most striking, if not the only, examples 
that the annals of the past offer. But Lord TEnnysoy’s 
influence is of far wider scope and of incomparably greater 
continuity. His time of undisputed sway comprises the 
whole period of the Victorian age. He is not merely 
the most popular of our poets, but also the national 
poet—the poet who represents the political and social 
life, the patriotism, the aspirations and ideals, deep-set 
or transient, of the nation as a whole. ‘This is Lord 
Tennyson’s special distinction. Rare and fortunate, indeed, 
is the conjunction of national popularity and national in. 
fluence. Inthe popular judgment he has not always been 
supreme, if we take popularity alone as a test. Over the 
Atlantic there was a poet of prodigious reputation whose 
name was constantly coupled with his. Yet, apart from 
the popularity, there is not a trace of affinity between the 
two poets. The works of LoncreLLow may be searched in 
vain for any manifestation of a poetic personality that is 
purely American, any technical achievements that pro 
claim mastery of his craft, or any deep and sympa. 
thetic reflection of the current movements of national 
life. He added nothing in these directions to poetic 
literature, and much that he did produce was of the kind 
already abundant or of the secondary order of inspiration 
that is purely literary. Possibly he found nothing worthy 
of his magic in the national life of his country. “I am 
“ half-sick of shadows,” he might have sung, as he turned 
for inspiration to the legendary lore of the land and the 
exhaustless literature of effete Europe. Many are the 
channels through which popular enthusiasm for Lord 
TENNyson’s poetry has made a fluent way. These supply 
some of the strongest and most convincing proofs of the 
poet’s universal attraction. There never was living poet 
who inspired such an array of interpreters. He has allured 
the most diverse, the most antagonistic of spirits. Ther 
are industrious admirers eager to display what to the Bible 
he may owe and what to Viner. The commentator, the 
concordancer, the parallel-monger, and ali the infinite horde 
represented by “ critic-fly” have long battened 
on the works of Lord Tennyson. And all this exhibition 
of zeal is effected apart from the parental guidance of a 
Tennyson Society. The book-collector, of course, holds 
Tennysonian first editions with a firm hand. More remark- 
able still is the devotion of professional men to the study 
of the Poet Laureate. One ingenious scribe recently ex 
amined Locksley Hall from a Jegal standpoint. With 
patience and research, more eloquent than what is com- 
monly called eloquence, he drew up the genealogy of the 
Locks.eys, and revealed unsuspected technical flaws in the 
succession of the family. Such witnesses to popularity 
altogether transcend the experience and estimates of pub 
lishers. 

The testimony of more than one generation of critics 
is almost as striking and scarcely less pleasing. From 
the outset, when the Poet Laureate’s first two volume 
appeared, there was a general stir in the poetical world 
Few poets have been honoured with recognition # 
prompt, and not many have produced, it must be owned, 
verse so rich in promise, as well as striking in pe 
formance, as Lord Tennyson's Juvenilia. In recent ¢ 
lected editions these poems, after undergoing some sifting 
and rejection, are once more reinstated in full, asl 
any purchaser may now compare with them the utter 
ances of contemporary critics. On the whole, they shor 
more appreciation and a sounder judgment than chars 
terize the first public reception of most modern poets. 
critic who thought the poet had more to unlearn thal 
to learn paid a pretty compliment to Lord Trnnyso¥* 
| workmanship. This early recognition of the poet's artistt! 
is curious. More singular, however, was the reprobati 
in another quarter of some of the more exquisite of tl 
felicities of phrase in “ The Sleeping Beauty” and 
poems. These were bluntly termed “affectations” of # 
too-effusive school of Leian Hunt. Looking back on. ti 


teospect of the poetry of Her Maszsty’'s reign can call 


rich results of time, we may smile at these things, 
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author of “ Mariana” bettered his instructions, as poets 
will sometimes, till he left no ground for comparisons, no 
retext for chatter about the poet’s idyllic manner, early or 
bite, or the merits of this period or that, though he was ever 
prodigal of the surprise and delight from which admiration 
springs. Since he has excelled in so many poetic forms, 
and proved his mastery as a composer of harmonies, en- 


the Poet Laureate should once again charm our ears afresh. 
It is in everybody’s recollection that it was when engaged 
on dramatic work which caused, and still causes, more con- 
tention among lovers of poetry than any of his writings, 
that he fired the whole country with the noblest ballad that 
has appeared in our literature since the great age of poets 
and heroes it commemorates. To do such deeds of youth 
falls only to the greatest. The poet, it has been well said, 
is never old, and the illustrious singer of “The Revenge” 
confirms the adage. Before now the laureateship has digni- 
fied the bard. During seventy years past the poet dignified 
the office. Far off may the prospect be of the resumption 
of the bad old precedent when we shall be compelled to 
murmur, “ What, Pye come again !” 


A WOMAN'S PLEA FOR THE “ GLOVES.” 


= prevent disappointment, it may be well to apprise 
.4- our readers at the outset of this article that it has 
nothing to do either with the recovery of feminine wagers 
on the event of a horse-race or with the penalty tradi- 
tionally exigible from gentlemen discovered asleep. The 
gloves here in question are simply the “ mittens” of the 
yful parlance of our forefathers, and the “ woman's 
“plea” for them is neither more nor less than a lady’s 
protest in the columns of a provincial contemporary 
against the too common neglect of parents, guardians, 
and preceptors to instruct their young charges in the 
noble art of self-defence. Man, writes “ An Englishwoman” 
indignantly, “ is rapidly ceasing to be the gallant defender 
“of our sex. Once upon a time we looked up to him, and 
“rested upon hisarm. Now, alas! the tables are turned. In 
“the present day he idly takes our arm, while we are obliged 
“to take his part and our own as well.” “ Again and again,” 
continues the lady, whose experiences in this respect are, 
it is to be hoped, exceptional, “ have I witnessed the re- 
“ volting spectacle of a lady quitting the side of her gallant 
“defender, in order to punish and reprimand an insolent 
“coward for his annoyance, her nerveless companion stand- 
“ing helplessly and tremblingly by, merely looking on in 
“ despair” —not even offering, it would appear, to act as 
seent-bottleholder while the “punishment” is being admi- 
nistered. The theory that he may be acting upon a per- 
verted or at least an exaggerated view of Christian duty is 
dismissed by his female censor with contempt. “ Returning 
“good for evil is more often returning evil with grosser evil” ; 
and “ a sound thrashing scientifically dispensed often forms 
“a more valuable lesson to a bullying coward than the 
“sermons of a lifetime.” Nay, more; it is «sthetically 
valuable for its own sake; for, “whilst I write strictly in 
“the interests of peace,” proceeds this Spartan dame, here 
rising into positive enthusiasm over the virtue of handi- 
ness with “‘the bunch of fives,” “1 must confess there is to 
“my mind no grander spectacle in nature or art than to 
“witness a cowardly, insolent scoundrel who has mistaken 
“his man receive a sound thrashing, scientifically bestowed, 
“at the hands of a master of his art.” Niagara and the 
‘Coliseum, the primeval forest and the medieval cathedral, 
sunrise on the Alps and a thunderstorm in the tropies— 
all alike sink into uninteresting insignificance beside the 
Spectacle of an insolent scoundrel receiving “one on the 
“conk” scientifically administered. If this be really the 
tase, it is almost to be hoped that a good supply, not only 
of “masters of the art,” but of insolent scoundrels who 
mistake their man, may never fail us, and that their 
Joint efforts to elevate our moral being, as only the grandest 
spectacles in nature or art can elevate it, may never cease 
m the land. What the spectacle may be when the master 
of the art, as sometimes happens, mistakes his man “ An 
“Englishwoman ” does not tell us; but no doubt the sight 
of a good man getting the worst of it may have a bracing 
of its own. 
ns We hardly know what to say to this lady’s “ plea for the 
gloves.” We are, we need hardly say, entirely in favour 


chanting, mighty, and magical, no one would be surprised if 


manly sport, and it cannot, of course, be denied that occa- 
sions may arise for turning a mastery of the noble art to 
account in actual life. One can conceive circumstances in 
which the male companion might and ought to, and we 
hope he would, interfere to administer summary chastise- 
ment to an insolent coward in the manner which “Af 
“ Englishwoman ” desires. Such an emergency would cer- 
tainly arise if the lady were proceeding to resort to voies de 
fait for the punishment of the offender on her own account. 
The “nerveless companion standing helplessly and tremb- 
“ lingly by” is, we hope, a fancy picture. But “An Eng- 
“ishwoman ” should be on her guard against mistaking 
mere unreadiness in the scientific administration of thrash- 
ings for contemptible cowardice. To tell the truth, the 
position of a lady during a merry mill between her male 
companion and an insolent scoundrel is apt to be a some- 
what embarrassing one. It is true the situation is not an 
uncommon one in novels ; but then the novelist is careful 
to lay the scene of the encounter on a country road, where 
Beauty can retire behind a five-barred gate and hold 
Valour’s hat, and watch while Valour gives the drunken 
tramp such a dressing as he never had before in his life. 
But secus, as the law reporters have it, in a London street. 
There the lady’s position on the “ side-walk,” while cavalier 
and coalheaver are manceuvring to get each other’s head in 
chancery on the roadway, is almost sure to attract -dis- 
agreeable remark. And, as the combatants are pretty sure, 
if more than one or two rounds are fought, to be taken into 
custody, further complications may be ex to ensue. 
On the whole, the part of “gallant defender” of a lady is 
not by any means so easily discharged, even by a “ master 
“of the art,” as “ An Englishwoman” appears to imagine. 
Of course, if a policeman is on the spot or in sight, it 
may be sound tactics to knock down the insolent scoundrel 
as a preliminary to giving him in charge before a crowd has 
time to collect ; but it is hardly worth while to base tactical 
rules on a foundation of improbable hypotheses, 


THE PENSION LIST. 


= Return of Pensions charged upon the Civil List 
which has just been laid before Parliament is in every 
sense of the word an instructive document. It shows 
with how little discretion the taxpayer’s money is bestowed. 
It proves that rich people have no objection to see their 
relatives supported by public charity. And it contains 
many names which will be quite new to the nation at 
large as having performed any sort of national achieve- 
ment. Perhaps more than this could hardly be expected 
from a Parliamentary paper only twenty-three pages long, 
including the index. But there is more. For some of 
the explanatory descriptions intended to enlighten the 
reader on the origin and justification of individual grants 
obtain an easy victory over the ancient and historic sport 
of cock-fighting. The first of these pensions was awarded 
by Lord MeLBourye on the 31st of December, 1839, the 
last by Mr. Smrra on the 29th of May, 1889. The 
children of a policeman killed nearly fifty years ago still 
receive an annuity of twenty-five pounds ; and Dr. James 
HutcHeson a psychologist of repute, has just 
begun to draw one of fifty pounds. The total amount 
thus expended was, when this Return was ordered in 
June, rather more than twenty-five thousand pounds, 
According to law, twelve hundred pounds, and no more, may 
be given by the Treasury to needy and meritorious persons 
every year. As this figure is always reached, and cannot be 
exceeded, the cost of the Pension List to the country at 
any given moment depends upon the lives of the Pensioners, 
a class in which longevity is not uncommon. Five-and-. 
twenty thousand pounds is not an excessive burden, if such 
claims are to be recognized at all. But the system, or 
want of system, on which the money is frittered away 
could scarcely be condemned beyond its deserts. The 
Times has selected Lord Tennyson and Sir Ricnarp Owen 
as examples of pensions misapplied. Lord Tennyson re- 
ceives two hundred and Sir Ricnarp Owen three hundred 
a year for their distinguished services to Literature and 
Science respectively. It may safely be said that, if no 
name on this list were open to more objection than these 
two, scarcely a murmur against the Pension List would ever 
have been heard. The doyen of science and the Nestor of 


literature are gracefully held up in the evening of their 
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people who do not know what comparative anatomy means, 
and cannot see what the Lady of Shalott goes to prove. 
It is true that Lord Tennyson’s pension was granted in 
1845, when the profit from the sale of his poems must 
have been very small. He is reported to have since realized 
a sum which a successful soap-boiler might leave to his 
younger son, and whether in those altered circumstances 
he should have retained the two hundred pounds granted 
to him by Sir Rosert Pexz is, no doubt, a matter of opinion. 
But it is utterly incorrect to say that if Lord Trennyson 
relinquished this income some more necessitous person 
would receive it. The maximum of twelve hundred pounds 
cannot be exceeded, and Lord Trennyson’s pension would 
lapse into the broad bosom of the Exchequer. 

It must be admitted that other names of distinction are 
not common in this List. Professor Apams, the surviving 
discoverer of Neptune, may be reckoned among them; and 
Mr. Battey, the author of Festus, and Dr. Hassau, the 
scientific chemist. On Mr. WituiAm ALLINcHAM, and Mr. 
Martin Turrer, and Mr. Ropert Bucwanay, opinions differ, 
and perhaps always will. But, as Mr. Tuprrr’s pension 
was granted in 1873, it is a possible, though perhaps an 
unduly harsh, criticism to say that he has now survived 
his reputation for sixteen years. Lady Jackson is a fluent 
writer, and Dr. JouLz is a really eminent man of science. 
Mr. Grorce MacDonatp is a prolific novelist ; and, with 
the utmost respect for Mr. Smrrn’s superior judgment, we 
should not describe his novels as historical. But here he 
figures for a hundred a year, though we should add that this 
pension was awarded by Lord BeaconsFsELD, who may have 
had more sympathy with novelists than Mr. Smitu. No 
money could be better bestowed than the two hundred a 
year received by Mr. Atrrep Russet WALLACE, a naturalist 
only second to Mr. Darwin, and Dr. Murray, of the English 
Dictionary, is worthy to stand beside him. But five hundred 
a year to the daughters of Lord Srratrorp pE ReEpcLiFFE, 
“with the benefit of survivorship,” stands in somewhat 
odd relationship to the eighty pounds still received annually 
by the sister of Joun Keats, whose “ porridge” was a good 
deal less plentiful than Lord Stratrorp’s. Considering how 
much has been said lately about the late Sir WiLL1aAM 
Pa..isEr’s public services and their inadequate recogni- 
tion, it is both satisfactory and surprising to find that Lady 
PALLISER enjoys a pension of three hundred a year. 
Readers of poetry will be glad to learn that Mr. Cuar.es 
Patrick O’Conor’s poetical merits are acknowledged by 
‘Mr. Guapstone, while Lord Patmerston recognized in Mr. 
Geratp Massey “a lyric poet sprung from the people.” 


THE TITHES BILL. 


ye disappointment which is being occasioned by the 
prospect of a more prolonged Session than had been 
expected is rather a natural than a reasonable feeling. No 
one had any real right to assume that the Parnellites would 
allow the “contentious” Irish Votes in Supply to pass in 
an uncontentious fashion, and if their discussion of them 
has been no less disorderly, it has not been any more pro- 
tracted than usual. Moreover, the true cause of the post- 
ponement by a week or so—it ought not to be more—of the 
expected rising for the recess is not Estimates at all; it 
is legislative business. It is the resolve of the Government to 
pass the Tithes Bill during the present Session, which has 
-really necessitated its prolongation, and though the an- 
nouncement of the resolve has taken members somewhat by 
surprise, we are not at all sure that they had any excuse 
for their astonishment. The Leader of the House has cer- 
tainly never said anything to encourage the belief that the 
Tithes Bill would be dropped, and as certainly it was 
introduced in the first instance as a measure of urgency. 
- Urgency, indeed, is admittedly the sole justification for a 
‘measure which deals only with a portion of the subject 
to which it relates, and it is therefore the sole answer 
‘which Ministers can make to the objectors to piecemeal 
legislation. It is, however, in our opinion, a quite sutli- 
cient one. That part of the tithe question with which 
the Government propose to deal is not only perfectly 
separable, in point of logic and of practical convenience, 
from the remainder, but it is also a part of it which a certain 
class of persons are interested in keeping unsettled, with a 
‘view of prejudicing the ultimate treatment of the whole. 
Whatever arrangement may finally be made with respect 


position, in a certain quarter of the kingdom, of a legal 
debt which is practically irrecoverable by legal process, Jy 
that position it is, of course, the interest of the debtors to 
keep it, not only because all debtors gain by the evasion 
of their debts, but because, in this instance, the longer they 
can keep their creditors out of their due, and the more 
trouble they can give them in enforcing their rights, the 
better the terms which it is hoped to exact from the Legis. 
lature when the promised “ comprehensive measure” for 
the settlement of the whole tithe question comes up for 
discussion. 

That, we say, is the position in which the Welsh farmers 
naturally desire to keep the tithe-owners’ perfectly legal 
claim ; but it is nota position in which any Government 
ought to be willing to leave it, and its rescue cannot 
legitimately be delayed by any theoretical objections to 
piecemeal legislation or any academic preference for sym- 
metry and completeness of legislative design. They have, 
in fact, no right to postpone the relief of persons whom, 
as the circular issued by the Bishop of St. Asapx points 
out, “simple starvation awaits,” in their existing con. 
dition of inability to recover, in the face of mob vio 
lence, inefliciently checked by Executive action, a strictly 
legal debt. Ministers, therefore, have done no more than 
their bare duty as guardians of the law in determining 
to delay no longer in extending their assistance to 
those whom an open defiance of law has for too long 
a time defrauded of their just rights. That there may be 
difficulties in the way of passing the Tithes Bill this ses. 
sion is likely enough. If the Parnellites throw in their 
lot with the English Radicals on the question—which, how. 
ever, is happily not free from doubt—the progress of the Bill 
may possibly be impeded by obstruction, judging from the 
scandalous proceedings last Thursday night, of a more than 
usually disorderly kind. We are not, however, without hope 
that before the Tithes Bill gets into Committee, Mr. Court 
NEY may have roused himself to a keener appreciation of 
his duties than he has lately displayed. The discredit of 
the scene which took place during Mr. Batrour’s speech 
on the vote for the resident magistrates cannot be admitted 
to rest wholly on the Parnellite Alsatian who got it up. 
Some share of it is reflected, we regret to say, upon the 
Chairman of Committees. That Mr. Epwarp Harrinetos 
should have left his seat and descended to the floor of the 
House with the intention, afterwards averred, of “ dragging 
“ Mr. Batrour by force below the bar,” and that he should 
then be able to return to and retain his seat unpunished 
for the rest of the evening, boasting of his valorous exploit, 
is a sequence of Parliamentary incidents on which Mr 
Courtney, as temporary moderator of its proceedings, cat 
hardly reflect with satisfaction. 


THE LIVERPOOL MURDER. 


INCE the conviction of Pater for the murder of Coot, 
twenty-three years ago, there has been no criminal 
trial in this country so remarkable and characteristic in it 
self as that which ended last Wednesday afternoon in the 
conviction of FLorence ExizaBeTa Mayericx for the murder 
by poison of her husband, James Maysrick. The case lastel 
seven days, of which two were occupied by the summing-up 
The evidence was of several kinds, a great controversy 
arising among witnesses of medical experience and reputt 
tion as to the symptoms, ante-mortem and post-mortem, o 
poisoning by arsenic. The defence depended entirely upo 
this controversy, and it failed because, when the whole bod 
of evidence was taken together, it was held to establish th 
prisoner's guilt. The position and resources of the prisoné 
were such as to admit of the defence being laid before th 
jury with all the forensic skill and all the medical advocaty 
that the country could supply. ; 
James Maysrick was a well-to-do cotton-broker 2 
Liverpool, who married some eight years ago an Americal 
lady considerably his junior. The history of the crime 
which he lost his life begins about the middle of March 2 
the present year. At that time Mrs. Maysrick wrote @ 
an hotelkeeper in London ordering rooms for her sist 
in-law and her husband, who, she said, were about to spent 
a few days in town. ‘The sister-in-law knew nothing of th 
arrangement ; but on the appointed day Mrs. Maysaig 
herself came to London and occupied the rooms she 
ordered. The evening of her arrival she spent with a m# 
whose identity was not ascertained ; but the following &% 


to the liability to tithe, that charge is at present in the 


she was joined by another man, named Brier.ey, who ® 
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undoubtedly her paramour, and who lived with her for two 
or three days at the hotel. Her movements for a few days 
after this were never discovered ; but after a week's absence 
from home she returned to Liverpool, and accompanied her 
husband on the day following her return to the Grand 
National Steeplechase. On the course, and afterwards, a 
serious quarrel took place between the Maysricks, ap- 
ntly on the subject of Brrertey’s attention. Mr. 
cae seems to have struck his wife, and she made pre- 
parations to leave his house; but one of the maidservants 
rsuaded her not to do so, and a kind of reconciliation 
took place. A few weeks after this, towards the end of 
April, Mr. Maysrick was taken ill. It was noticed that 
the medicine which his wife gave him frequently made 
him sick, and in one way and another suspicion was 
aroused. His brothers came to the house, nurses were 
hired, and Mrs. Mayprick was watched. On Wednesday, 
May the 8th, Mrs. Maygerick wrote from her husband’s 
sick-room a note in pencil to Brizriey, and gave it to 
the children’s nurse to post. The nurse gave it to the 
baby to carry, and the baby dropped it in the mud. 
The nurse then opened it, with no other object, as she 
afterwards swore, than to put it in a clean envelope. 
Having opened it, she found that it began “ Dearest,” 
and contained such expressions as “my own darling.” 
She therefore gave it to Mr. Maypricx’s brother. In it 
Mrs. Mayprick referred to her visit to London and to 
Briertey’s future movements. She said that her husband 
was “sick unto death,” underlining the phrase; that it 
was “only a question of how long his strength would 
“hold out”; and that he had been delirious since the 
previous Sunday. The last of these statements was abso- 
lutely untrue; the other two were not at that time be- 
lieved by any person except herself, and seemed to imply 
a belief consistent with her putting him to death by 
slow poison. From the following day he got rapidly 
worse ; on the Friday his case was hopeless; and on the 
Saturday evening, May the 11th, he died. Late on the 
Thursday night Mrs. Maverick was observed by the nurse 
to take a small bottle of a preparation called Valentine’s 
Meat Juice from her husband’s bedroom into an adjoin- 
ing dressing-room, and bring it back after a minute or 
two. In the ordinary course some of this Meat Juice 
would have been given to Mr. Maysrick; but it was 
put on one side, and he took none of it. After his 
death the contents of the bottle were analysed, and found 
to contain arsenic. 

A post-mortem examination of Mr. Mayprick’s body was 
made as soon as possible, and in different parts of it was found 
avery small quantity of arsenic—less than one-hundredth 
of a grain in all. But Mr. Maypricx’s bedroom and dressing- 
room were found to be absolutely cumbered with prepara- 
tions of arsenic, some stronger and some weaker. There 
were some two dozen fly-papers, containing about half a 
grain of arsenic each, recently bought by Mrs. Maysrick, 
while others were soaking in a basin of water. There was 
in a cardboard box a paper of arsenic in powder, labelled 
onone side “ Poison ” and on the other, in pencil, “ Arsenic— 
“poison for cats.” There were six or eight miscellaneous 
bottles, all containing solutions of arsenic, some strong 
enough for two or three fatal doses. A bottle of medicine, 
prescribed by a London doctor and made up by a respect- 
able chemist at Liverpool, contained arsenic which the dis- 
penser had never put there. Evena bottle of glycerine, 
with which the poor man’s lips had been moistened, by the 

etor's orders, to relieve his thirst when he could not re- 
tain so much as a drop of water on his stomach, contained a 
small quantity of arsenic. 

_ Yet there was a defence, and one that seemed, at different 
times during the trial, extremely likely to prove successful. 
In the first place, it was insisted by a variety of eminent 
medical men, headed by Dr. Trpy, the well-known writer 
and lecturer on forensic medicine, and Dr. Macnamara, of 
the Irish College of Surgeons, that Mr. Maysrick did not 
die of arsenic at all. Every one admitted that he died of 
inflammation of the stomach and intestines, which doctors 
gastro-enteritis ; and, further, that arsenic causes death 
producing gastro-enteritis. But Dr. Twwy and others 
SWore positively that a man could not die of arsenic unless 
@ suffered from four main symptoms, or at any rate some 
of them. These are violent and persistent vomiting and 
Purging, acute pain in the pit of the stomach, soreness of the 
€yes, and cramp in the calves of the legs; and that they 
gathered from the report of the physicians who attended 


were observed. They declared that gastro-enteritis might 
be produced by taking certain kinds of food affected by 
certain latent impurities, not capable of being specified, 
and that the kinds of food most likely to go bad in 
this mysterious way were sausages, cheese, and lobster. 

They also denied that the post-mortem symptoms reported by 
those who had examined Mr. Maysrick’s body resembled 
the post-mortem symptoms of arsenical poisoning. ‘To this 
it was replied that as to vomiting Mr. Maysrick was 
proved to have vomited long enough and violently enough 
for anything, and that as to the other symptoms Dr, 

STEVENSON and other eminent doctors did not consider them 
essential. The doctors for the defence explained the arsenic 

found in Maysrick’s body by the fact that, as was con- 

clusively proved, he had been in the habit three or four 

years ago of taking medicine in which arsenic was an im-— 
portant element. There was also evidence, less conclusive, 

that he had continued this habit to within eighteen months 

of his death, and it was urged that, if he continued it longer 

still, some small quantity of arsenie would probably be found 

in his body after his death. All the doctors for the defence 

were contradicted in the handsomest and most complete 

manner by doctors for the prosecution. The humbler of these 

had had the advantage of seeing their patient both alive and 

dead ; and they not only delivered their opinion that hedid die 

of poisoning by arsenic, but were able to prove conclusively 

that for about a fortnight before his death he never had an op- 

portunity of eating either sausages, cheese, or lobster. Alone, 

among Mrs. Maysrick’s experts, Dr. MAcNAMARA was pre- 

pared to go the length necessary to the satisfactory esta- 

blishment of his theory as to the cause of death—that a 

man with a weak stomach might have gastro-enteritis merely 

— he caught cold, and without eating anything noxious 

at all. 

The trial also supplied a further illustration of the great 
advantage guilty priscners—and most prisoners are guilty— 
derive from not being allowed to give evidence. So great 
an impression was produced by the very positive evidence’ 
of Dr. Tivy and his fellows that Mrs. Maysrick might 
possibly have escaped, after all, if she had not claimed to 
be allowed to make a statement. Mr. Justice SrerHeEn, as hé 
and some other judges always do, allowed her to do so. It 
was artfully made, but it contained two questionable asser- 
tions, and was open to the fatal retort that it had not been 
made the basis of the defence, and that no witnesses had been - 
called or questions asked in support of statements which 
might have been confirmed if they were true. She owned 
that she put poison in the bottle of meat juice, and said that 
her husband had asked her to put a powder in it, and that 
she had done so without knowing what it was. She also 
said that she had been extracting essence from fly-papers in 
order to make a face-wash, as she had been taught to do by 
friends in Germany. Both these statements were sprung 
upon the Court at the end of the evidence, and neither 
was supported by any fact in the case. The jury re- 
fused to be guided by the energetic speculations of Dr. 
Tipy, and found a verdict of Guilty, after half an hour’s 
retirement. 


MR. W. R. S. RALSTON, 


ti of the most familiar figures of London literary society 
has passed away in the person of Mr. Ralston, whose death, 
by an overdose of chloroform, took place last Tuesday. He was 
generally believed to have started for a long tour in Russia, in-. 
tending to spend the’ winter in Bulgaria; but he died in London, 
He was a solitary man, without near surviving relatives, and his 
life oscillated between periods of extraordinary social activity,. 
during which he was seen everywhere at once, and longer periods 
of melancholy seclusion, in which he remained cloistered in his 
rooms, communicating for months at a time with no one but his 
books. His appearance was striking; his height was several 
inches over six feet; he was exceedingly thin and haggard, and a 
long grey beard floated in the wind as he dashed from place to 
place in his rare intervals of cheerful activity. Underneath this 
picturesque exterior he cultivated a heart of singular warmth and, 
unselfishness. He was known to all his friends as “the Russian 
Don Quixote,” and his brighter moments were spent in the most 
vehement, the most exhausting and extravagant attempts to 
make his fellow-beings less unfortunate. No Roumanian patriot 
or Russian ballet-dancer stranded in the wilderness of London, 
no singer who could not sing nor scribbler who could not write, 
but Mr. Ralston was ready, at the most unexpected moment, to 
seize him or her in the whirlwind of his philanthropy. He was 
the most eccentric of men; but his eccentricity was merely kind- 
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heartedness and tender sympathy gone wild, and a more generous, 
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a more unselfish, creature never breathed. He came of an Ayr- 
shire family, and his name, until after he left college, was 
William Ralston Sheddon, his grandmother's name being after- 
wards added to his own. After having been educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the belief that he was destined to bea 
wealthy man, he suddenly found himself penniless. He obtained 
an appointment at the British Museum, and rose to a high posi- 
tion in the Library. If he had continued to hold it, as all his 
friends desired, he would probably be alive at this moment. But 
about 1875, in consequence of a misunderstanding with certain 
officials who have since died, he rashly resigned his appointment, 
although supported by the Trustees, and particularly by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Since this time his eccentricity and 
his ill-health grew upon him. Nothing could be more pathetic 
than the career of a man who lived entirely for others, and could 
not be persuaded to cultivate any of the arts of life for himself. 
The body of Mr. Ralston’s work is not equal in importance to 
what might reasonably be expected from so very original and 
striking a personality. Even in literature it was more by what 
he said and did than by what he wrote that he effected an in- 
fluence. He was a learned student of the languages of Eastern 
Europe, and in particular of Russian. He was indefatigable in 
urging on editors the importance of a recognition of contemporary 
Continental writers. He was the earliest friend of Turgenieff in 
this country, and the present fashion for Russian novels started 
with him. One of the latter, Liza, he translated twenty years 
ago. He had a very remarkable gift in reciting, with appropriate 
gestures and cries, the weird stories of Slavonic folklore, and his 
blic performances of this nature will long be remembered. 
is own books were numerous. Of them all, possibly the most 
durable contribution to literature is the learned and elaborate 
volume of T'he Songs of the Russian People, published in 1873. 


MODERN CAVALRY. 


iG is a noteworthy fact, and one not easily explained, that 
while the English nation has, for the last two centuries at 
any rate, been distinguished for its love of field sports and 
for its excellent horsemanship, our cavalry has not, on the 
whole, shown itself superior to that of the other nations of the 
Continent. All Englishmen fancy they can ride, and flatter 
themselves that, in equine matters, their instincts and proclivi- 
ties give them an easy superiority over foreigners in general, 
and Frenchmen perhaps in particular. “ Mossoo’s” adventures in 
the hunting-field furnished Leech with many an idea, and even 
now, when our national habits have been to a large extent 
imitated across the Channel, a story of our neighbours “ busy 
riding” never fails to raise a smile. The memoirs and anecdotes 
of the time spent in France by our army of occupation in 1815 
teem with experiences of the superiority in the hunting-field 
displayed by our officers, headed in their pastimes by the Iron 
Duke himself, and betray one and all a little-disguised contempt 
for the performances of the indigenous sportsmen. Yet we find in 
Lord Stanhope’s recently published “ Conversations ” Wellington’s 
opinion that, while the individual British trooper of his day was 
tio doubt superior to his French vival, and while a British troop 
thight be reckoned on to overpower a like body of the cavalry of 
their opponents, the advantage when larger numbers became 
involved was not maintained, and a British division of cavalry 
could no longer be counted on to oppose successfully an equally 
large body of French horse. The reason he assigned for this 
anomaly was that our men were more apt to get out of hand, 
and, brilliant as might be their first onslaught, were liable to be 
caught disorganized and more or less at a disadvantage by the 
enemy's second line, or reserves, immediately afterwards. Cavalry 
is especially at the mercy of fresh troops after a charge, even in 
the moment of victory, and the very dash and self-confidence 
of our horsemen laid-them particularly open to danger at such a 
conjuncture. Man for man our squadrons, in like manner, have, 
it may safely be said, at the present time no superiors in Europe, 
and their drill and equipment is probably better than in the 
Great Duke's time; yet there is no doubt that their manoeuvring 
power in large bodies remains unequal, as of old, to that dis- 
played by several of our neighbours on the Continent. The 
German trooper, seen alone, strikes one as inferior in his horse- 
manship to one of our own men; yet the line of their squadrons 
is more exactly preserved, the horses are better in hand, and the 

ter precision in the execution of rapid movements displayed 
by them, in the case of large masses especially, is very marked. 
This superiority is partly to be attributed to the fact that in our 
service the condition of the horses is the thing first looked to by 
an inspecting ofticer. 

“ Fat horses” has been one of the traditions handed down to 
us from the days of the Peninsula, when it was considered that 
the more flesh they carried into the campaign the more they had 
to lose, and the longer consequently was their health preserved 
under hardship. The idea has survived the lapse of years, and 
nowadays a commanding officer still fears to gallop his squadrons 
lest his horses should unduly show their ribs at the next in- 
spection, and his horse management be called in question. 
Foreigners regard military matters entirely from the practical 
standpoint, and would rather see their horses fit to execute a 


ing a sleek rotundity in marching past. They move their 
squadrons, therefore, over long distances, and manceuvre them 
continually and rapidly all the time; in consequence of which 
they become handier, and it is possible to work them with greater 
confidence and decision at a crisis. 

Even on the Continent, however, it is remarkable that while 
the efficiency of infantry and artillery has become marvellously 
increased of late years, owing to the great development of fire 
effect brought about by modern science, the cavalry of to-day, as 
regards their own especial characteristics, are probably inferior to 
their predecessors of the time of Frederick the Great. And the 
reason for this is not merely because an arm which seeks to 
produce its effect entirely by shock is at a great disadvantage in 
these days, when fire effect has become so exaggerated, and 
when the ultimate decision of the fight must depend almost 
entirely on it. That might account for a decrease in their rela- 
tive value and importance; but the cavalry of the latter end of 
the last century were, we believe, superior as regards their own 
immediate réle to the horsemen of to-day, were probably as well 
mounted, and were certainly capable of more extended and rapid 
manceuvring. 

Seydlitz’s squadrons were undoubtedly possessed of a greater 
speed, discipline, and endurance than even the smartest regiments 
of the present German army can lay claim to, and as regards 
shock were admittedly more to be relied on. Moreover, the 
German regulations of to-day recognize the fact, and their efforts 
aim no higher than towards attaining a like mobility and effici- 
ency. Of course this state of things is largely to be attributed 
to the fact that in those days the value of cavalry on the actual 
field of battle was greater than at present, and that they were 
then capable of encountering infantry with success during any 
stage of an engagement. They bore, therefore, a larger propor- 
tion to the other arms, their support was more relied on, and 
greater importance was attached to their tactical application. 
The development of fire that has marked the progress of this 
century placed them at a disadvantage as regards infantry on the 
field of battle, and some years back less attention was therefore 

erhaps paid to their training than had been bestowed on it by 
Frederick and his generals. Yet it would seem likely that the 
next big war will witness cavalry engagements on a large scale 
at the commencement of hostilities, and the issue of such collisions 
must have an important bearing on subsequent events. 

It may be assumed that both sides will enter the theatre covered 
far to the front with a strong force of cavalry. To hide their own 
movements and discover those of the foe will be the réJe allotted 
to these horsemen, and energetic action on their part will be neces- 
sary to effect either purpose. One side or other will boldly thrust 
its strength forward, and endeavour to penetrate and tear aside 
the hostile veil, and a strong and determined effort will doubtless 
be made in opposition. Thus we may expect to see large masses 
of cavalry again manceuvring against one another, and often in 
actual collision ere their respective armies are within striking dis- 
tance, while the result of such combats must materially influence 
the plans of either side. Large masses will on such occasions, if 
not subsequently, again have to be handled with rapidity and 
decision ; and discipline and precision of movement in the various 
component parts will again form an indispensable element of 
success. At a field-day in this country, nowadays, the cavalry 
seem to spend half their time out of the saddle, and the old 
tactics of the dragoon of the last century, so much discoun- 
tenanced by Frederick, appear sometimes in danger of again 
being revived. To be worthy of the name, cavalry must be 
accustomed to being handled with rapidity; their movements must 
be so swift as to seem intuitive, and must yet be exactly calcu- 
lated and nicely judged. Their attack should be sudden as the 
swoop of the falcon, and the most opportune moment for their 
intervention recognized by their leader with the eye of the hawk. 
Such combination between thought and execution can only be 
arrived at by dint of constant practice under realistic circum- 
stances, and cavalry unaccustomed to sudden and resolute action 
in peace-time will surely be found wanting in mobility and readi- 
ness when hostilities occur. The Germans have thoroughly 
appreciated this, and during their manceuvres fifty or sixty 
squadrons may be seen handled together with a skill and rapidity 
such as probably fall little short of the standard of Frederick 
the Great. Their recent campaigns have taught them the value 
of the arm, and they appear to consider that the days for its 
employment on the battlefield, in spite of all that is expec 
from modern firearms, are by no means over. As we have 
already stated, their horsemen take a leading part in their mimic 
warfare, and enterprise, swiftness, and audacity are inculcated 
and encouraged. Yet drill and discipline are likewise strictly 
insisted on, and the example of Seydlitz, who rejoiced to se 
his troopers charging jammed boot to boot, is held up fot 
imitation. The tendency of peace-time is to over-estimate the 
effect of fire, and theory will always favour the defence. Yet 
in actual fact, it is the attack that more usually wins, and this 
is as true of the nineteenth century as it was in thé days of 
Julius Cesar. In the same way theory seemed to deny # 
cavalry their former influence on the battlefield, yet exper 
ence asserts that, if they be well handled and have sufficient 
mobility, even modern fire will not prevent their finding oppo™ 
tunities for throwing their weight effectively into the scale, while 
in their screening and reconnoitring duties to the front theory 
and practice alike allot them a large sphere of usefulness ! 


rapid charge, without being blown and exhausted, than display- 


action, Considerations such as these should give us some anxielf 
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when we reflect on our inadequate horse-supply and the difficulty 
we should experience in finding suitable remounts for even our 
small proportion of the arm had we ever again to oppose a 
European foe. Horses and men will alike require careiul drill 
and unremitting attention, and trained chargers are not readily 
improvised, even though horses of sorts are forthcoming to fill 


the ranks. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


_— Goodwood meeting could not have opened in more 
glorious weather, and the course, instead of being a quag- 
mire as it was last year, was in perfect order. This was ex- 
ceeding good luck, considering the wet days which imme- 
diately succeeded the meeting. There was a party, too, at 
Goodwood House, without which Goodwood is, so to speak, 
scarcely Goodwood. The Stewards’ Cup, although only worth 
6o2l., had given rise to a great deal of betting for some time 
before the meeting, and it was considered an exceptionally 
mn race. Much as good sportsmen dislike to see a first-rate 
horse beaten by an inferior one carrying a much lighter weight, 
it is beyond question that the presence of a celebrated winner 
under a weight with which it is just possible that he may win 
adds immensely to the interest of a handicap. In the opinion of 
many excellent judges General Byrne’s chestnut colt, Amphion, 
was the best three-year-old of the season, bold as such a theory 
sounded when one remembered Donovan, He was handicapped 
at 8st. 13 lbs., and had to give as much as 3st. 6lbs. to one of 
his opponents. Then he was giving 6 lbs. and a year, the equiva- 
lent to an allowance of 17 lbs., to the great, powerful Noble 
Chieftain, who, although a roarer, and an uncertain runner, had 
iven Fullerton a beating equal to a stone within the month, 
sthalens, many racing-men of great experience thought that 
Amphion would be able to accomplish his task, and after having 
been first favourite he eventually started a strong second favourite. 
The first favourite at the last moment was Lord Rodney’s Danby- 
dale, who had been left at the post for the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, after having been backed for immense sums, and we may 
say at once that he again disappointed his party by running only 
seventh. A horse that had been heavily backed long before the 
race was Mr. A. James’s Dog Rose, who had beaten a field of 
twenty-three at Newmarket in May, and had been placed in three 
out of four other races this season. He was to receive 15 lbs., 
which at weight for age was equal to 26 lbs., from Amphion, and 
his backers maintained that he was not so inferior to the best 
horse in training, be that horse who he might, as all that; yet 
he went down in the betting just before the start, until he 
reached 100 to 7. There was also Noble Chieftain to be reckoned 
with. At Newmarket that colt had beaten Dog Rose by three 
lengths at even weights, and to make up for this, 9 lbs. was to be 
allowed. The question whether that amount would put the 
pair on even terms was eagerly disputed. Danbydale gave a 
great deal of trouble at the post—breaking away and running part 
of the course more than once before the flag fell, this time, instead 
of staying behind altogether. When the eighteen starters did get 
away the running was made by Miss Ethel, who showed great 
hee for the greater part of the journey. Both Amphion and 
Rose got off very well; but Noble Chieftain was not so 
favoured, and he was impeded by a cluster of horses that were in 
front of him. When they had run about half the course the first 
favourite was beaten; Miss Ethel, Dog Rose, Amphion, The 
Gloamin’, and Martley composed the leading division, and Noble 
Chieftain was trying to work his way through the crowd. About 
three hundred yards from home Miss Ethel resigned the lead to 
Dog Rose, and at about the same time Noble Chieftain succeeded 
in obtaining an opening. Amphion, ridden by Watts, struggled 
with unflinching gameness to catch Dog Rose; but he had only 
reached his neck at the winning-post. Noble Chieftain, ridden 
by Weldon, was close at hand, and he appeared to be going much 
faster than either Dog Rose or Amphion at the finish. Con- 
sidering the amount. of ground that he made up in a short time, 
it was a highly meritorious performance on the part of Noble 
Chieftain to pass the winning-post only three-quarters of a length 
behind Amphion, and handicappers neither ought nor are likely 
to depreciate it. Dog Rose was a thoroughly “exposed horse,” 
and he was capitally ridden by Woodburn. " He is strong and 
muscular—according to some critics, even to clumsiness ; yet it 
is the general opinion that he is evenly made and a good mover. 
The capeg is whether he is within 23 lbs. of a first-class horse, 
for that he ought to be if Amphion is all that his admirers 
su 


se. 

Considerable credit was due to Rathbeal for his victory in the 
ker Stakes, when giving 7 lbs. to Far Niente, who had 
shown form as good as ‘The Whaup’s, at the weights at which 
they met, for the Zetland Stakes at Leicester. Indirectly, it did 
honour also to Loup, who had run Rathbeal to a head when 
Eu him 13 lbs. at Sandown, and still more so to Heaume, who 
wad ‘beaten Loup at Newmarket. The Richmond Stakes, the 
Principal two-year-old race of the day, was a very unsatisfactory 

allair, as there was a great deal of bearing to one side and bum 
rd on the part of more than one of the competitors at the finish. 
t. Douglas Baird’s Fortitude, a very fine colt by Sterling that 
Cost 2,300 guineas as a yearling, was the favourite; but he 
only ran thind, and the raee was won by Golden Gate, a colt by 


Bend Or, belonging to a brother of the owner of Fortitude. 
The Duke of Beaufort’s Carabinier divided the Messrs. Bairds’ 
colts, both of which swerved to such an extent as to make the 
value of the form very doubtful. Mr. H. Milner’s Riviera won 
the Ham Stakes so easily that those who had laid 20 to I on 
her never had cause for a moment's uneasiness; but this was very 
far from being the case with the layers of 9 to 4 on Mr. D. Baird's 
El Dorado for the Gratwicke Stakes, the last race of the day, as 
their champion, after appearing to have the race in hand a 
quarter of a mile from home, began to slacken his pace in a most 
alarming manner at the distance, and it was all that Warne could 
do to get home with him in front of Lord Bradford’s Royal Oak 
and the Duke of Hamilton's Fusilier, who only finished a neck 
and three-quarters of a length behind him. 

E] Dorado wes in a better humour in the next race of the 
meeting, and the first of the Wednesday, which he won without 
being extended frcm Bridlemere, his single opponent. His craven 
running of the preceding day enabled his backers to lay the short 
odds of 6 to 4 on him. ckers had very fair terms offered them 
again about another of Mr. D. Baird's colts for the next race, the 
Sussex Stakes, in 6to 4 against Enthusiast, the winner of the 
Two Thousand, who won with great ease, although by only a 
neck, from Prince Soltykoft's Gold. Neither Enthusiast nor 
El Dorado is generally considered a very satisfactory or fortunate 
colt. The former cost 2,coo guineas as a yearling, and has won 
but two races out of eight, yet he has more than 2,000/. to his 
credit after repaying the whole of his purchase-money ; and the 
latter, be his demerits what they may, has won considerably over 
6,000/. in stakes. The most interesting race of the day was the 
Chesterfield Cup, for which Mr. Legh’s Veracity, the winner of the 
Liverpool Cup a week earlier, gave from 11 lbs. to 45 lbs. to each 
of his nine opponents and won easily by three-quarters of a 
length. This was about the best form he had ever shown. As a 
two-year-old he won as many as eight races out of ten; as a 
three-year-old he again ran ten times, but without winning a 
single race. So disgusted were his supporters with his short- 
comings in that year that when he came out for the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap the following spring they allowed him to start 
at 50 to 1, when, as if to reproach them for their faithlessness, 
he won the race from a field of twenty-three. A week later he 
won the Nottinghamshire Handicap; but atter that he showed 
such indifferent form throughout the summer and autumn that 
20 to 1 was laid against him for the Cambridgeshire, which he 
won by ahead. His victory for the Chesterfield Cup confirms 
the suspicion that Whitelegs owed his success in the race for the 
Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot to his excellent start; for in that 
race Whitelegs beat Veracity by four lengths, and now, with 
only 1 1b. less between them, Veracity beat Whitelegs by nearly 
five lengths. In winning the Sweepstakes with his one-eyed 
filly, Sorceress, Mr. Abington apparently lost 830/., as the stakes 
were only worth 115/, and he bought in the winner for 9co 
guineas more than he was to receive for her; but we are tired of 
pointing out the constant repetition of one of the greatest 
anomalies of the turf. 

We should scarcely be exaggerating if we were to say that 
never did so brilliant an assemblage witness such dull racing on 
a Cup Day at Goodwood as on the Thursday of last week. Only 
two horses ran for the great event, and the average number of 
starters for each race was less than half a dozen. For the Cup, 
odds of 4 to 1 were laid on Mr. Warren de la Rue’s great, 
muscular, chestnut colt, Trayles, the winner of the Gold Cup 
and the Alexandra Plate at Ascot. He gave 2 st. 8 lbs. to 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Latania, a filly of the same age, made the 
whole of the running, and won easily by four lengths. The Duke 
of Portland’s Semolina had no difficulty in winning the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, “ pulling double,” by two lengths, from five 
opponents, none of whom had yet distinguished themselves, and 
by this victory she brought her winnings up to 7,810/. Mr. H. 
Milner’s Riviera, with 10 lbs. extra on her back, won the Rous 
Memorial Stakes, at least as easily, from a field cf six. General 
pleasure was given by the Prince of Wales's victory in the fifth 
race. It was a great day for backers, as the favourites won in 
five races out of six, which made it a violent contrast to the dis- 
astrous Cup Day of last year, when the favourites were beaten in 
every instance. 

As Prince Soltykoff’s Cherry Bounce had beaten Mr. de la 
Rue’s Wrinkle by some lengths for the Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot, it seemed safe to make the former the better favourite 
of the pair for the Nassau Stakes, even with 5 lbs. extra on her 
back ; but these calculations were upset by a collision which took 
place between them on entering the rails, for Cherry Bounce got 
the worst of the scrimmage and dropped into the rear. Baron de 
Rothschild’s magnificent chestnut colt Le Nord, by Tristan, won 
the Molecomb Stakes very easily from Mr. W. Low’s bay colt by 
Wisdom out of Vanish, who had cost 1,150 guineas last year 
and this season had won a match in May and run a good third to 
Rathbeal and Loup for the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown Second Summer Meeting. Dog Rose, the winner of 
the Stewards’ Cup, gave Mr. Maple’s The Gloamin’ 12 lbs. and a 
beating for the Chic 1ester Stakes, a performance which tended to 
the honour and glory of Amphion. The Goodwood Stakes was 
considered “a good thing” for Mr. Maple’s clever, lengthy, 
chestnut mare, Mill Stream, the winner of the Chester Cup. Mr. 
Fenwick’s weight-carrying brown horse Tissaphernes, the winner 
of the Great Metropolitan Stakes, was supposed to have the 


second best chance; and next in public estimation came Lord 
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a more unselfish, creature never breathed. He came of an Ayr- 
shire family, and his name, until after he left college, was 
William Ralston Sheddon, his grandmother’s name being after- 
wards added to his own. After having been educated at Trinity 
— Cambridge, in the belief that he was destined to be a 
wealthy man, he suddenly found himself penniless. He obtained 
an appointment at the British Museum, and rose to a high posi- 
tion in the Library. If he had continued to hold it, as all his 
friends desired, he would probably be alive at this moment. But 
about 1875, in consequence of a misunderstanding with certain 
officials who have since died, he rashly resigned his appointment, 
although supported by the Trustees, and particularly by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Since this time his eccentricity and 
his ill-health grew upon him. Nothing could be more pathetic 
than the career of a man who lived entirely for others, and could 
not be persuaded to cultivate any of the arts of life for himself. 
The y of Mr. Ralston’s work is not equal in importance to 
what might reasonably be expected from so very original and 
striking a personality. Even in literature it was more by what 
he said and did than by what he wrote that he effected an in- 
fluence. He was a learned student of the languages of Eastern 
Europe, and in particular of Russian. He was indefatigable in 
urging on editors the importance of a recognition of contemporary 
Continental writers. He was the earliest friend of Turgenieff in 
this country, and the present fashion for Russian novels started 
with him. One of the latter, Liza, he translated twenty years 
ago. He had a very remarkable gift in reciting, with appropriate 
gestures and cries, the weird stories of Slavonic folklore, and his 
blic performances of this nature will long be remembered. 
is own books were numerous. Of them all, possibly the most 
durable contribution to literature is the learned and elaborate 
volume of T'he Songs of the Russian People, published in 1873. 


MODERN CAVALRY. 


T is a noteworthy fact, and one not easily explained, that 
while the English nation has, for the last two centuries at 
any rate, been distinguished for its love of field sports and 
for its excellent horsemanship, our cavalry has not, on the 
whole, shown itself superior to that of the other nations of the 
Continent. All Englishmen fancy they can ride, and flatter 
themselves that, in equine matters, their instincts and proclivi- 
ties give them an easy superiority over foreigners in general, 
and Frenchmen perhaps in particular. “ Mossoo’s” adventures in 
the hunting Meld | furnished Leech with many an idea, and even 
now, when our national habits have been to a large extent 
imitated across the Channel, a story of our neighbours “ busy 
riding ” never fails to raise a smile. The memoirs and anecdotes 
of the time spent in France by our army of occupation in 1815 
teem with experiences of the superiority in the hunting-field 
Gaployed by our officers, headed in their pastimes by the Iron 
Duke himself, and betray one and all a little-disguised contempt 
for the performances of the indigenous sportsmen. Yet we find in 
Lord Stanhope’s recently published “ Conversations ” Wellington’s 
opinion that, while the individual British trooper of his day was 
tio doubt superior to his French vival, and while a British troop 
thight be reckoned on to overpower a like body of the cavalry of 
their opponents, the advantage when larger numbers became 
involved was not maintained, and a British division of cavalry 
could no longer be counted on to oppose successfully an equally 
large body of French horse. The reason he assigned for this 
anomaly was that our men were more apt to get out of hand, 
and, brilliant as might be their first onslaught, were liable to be 
caught disorganized and more or less at a disadvantage by the 
enemy’s second line, or reserves, immediately afterwards. Cavalry 
is especially at the mercy of fresh troops after a charge, even in 
the moment of victory, and the very dash and self-confidence 
of our horsemen laid.them particularly open to danger at such a 
conjuncture. Man for man our squadrons, in like manner, have, 
it may safely be said, at the present time no superiors in Europe, 
and their drill and equipment is probably better than in the 
Great Duke's time; yet there is no doubt that their manceuvring 
power in large bodies remains unequal, as of old, to that dis- 
played by several of our neighbours on the Continent. The 
German trooper, seen alone, strikes one as inferior in his horse- 
manship to one of our own men; yet the line of their squadrons 
is more exactly preserved, the horses are better in hand, and the 

greater precision in the execution of rapid movements displayed 
by them, in the case of large masses especially, is very marked. 

This superiority is partly to be attributed to the fact that in our 

service the condition of the horses is the thing first looked to by 

an inspecting ofticer. 

“ Fat horses” has been one of the traditions handed down to 

us from the days of the Peninsula, when it was considered that 

the more flesh they carried into the campaign the more they had 

to lose, and the longer consequently was their health preserved 

under hardship. The idea has survived the lapse of years, and 

nowadays a commanding officer still fears to gallop his squadrons 

lest his horses should unduly show their ribs at the next in- 

spection, and his horse management be called in question. 

Foreigners regard military matters entirely from the practical 


ing a sleek rotundity in marching past. They move their 
squadrons, therefore, over long distances, and manoeuvre them 
continually and rapidly all the time; in consequence of which 
they become handier, and it is possible to work them with greater 
confidence and decision at a crisis. 
Even on the Continent, however, it is remarkable that while 
the efficiency of infantry and artillery has become marvellously 
increased of late years, owing to the great development of fire 
effect brought about by modern science, the cavalry of to-day, as 
regards their own especial characteristics, are probably inferior to 
their predecessors of the time of Frederick the Great. And the 
reason for this is not merely because an arm which seeks to 
produce its effect entirely by shock is at a great disadvantage in 
these days, when fire effect has become so exaggerated, and 
when the ultimate decision of the fight must depend almost 
entirely on it. That might account for a decrease in their rela- 
tive value and importance ; but the cavalry of the latter end of 
the last century were, we believe, superior as regards their own 
immediate rdle to the horsemen of to-day, were probably as well 
mounted, and were certainly capable of more extended and rapid 
manceuvring, 
Seydlitz’s squadrons were undoubtedly possessed of a greater 
speed, discipline, and endurance than even the smartest regiments 
of the present German army can lay claim to, and as regards 
shock were admittedly more to be relied on. Moreover, the 
German regulations of to-day recognize the fact, and their efforts 
aim no higher than towards attaining a like mobility and effici- 
ency. Of course this state of things is largely to be attributed 
to the fact that in those days the value of cavalry on the actual 
field of battle was greater than at present, and that they were 
then capable of encountering infantry with success during any 
stage of an engagement. They bore, therefore, a larger propor- 
tion to the other arms, their support was more relied on, and 
greater importance was attached to their tactical application. 
The development of fire that has marked the progress of this 
century placed them at a disadvantage as regards infantry on the 
field of battle, and some years back less attention was therefore 
erhaps paid to their training than had been bestowed on it by 
Frederick and his generals. Yet it would seem likely that the 
next big war will witness cavalry engagements on a large scale 
at the commencement of hostilities, and the issue of such collisions 
must have an important bearing on subsequent events. 

It may be assumed that both sides will enter the theatre covered 
far to the front with a strong force of cavalry. To hide their own 
movements and discover those of the foe will be the ré/e allotted 
to these horsemen, and energetic action on their part will be neces- 
sary to effect either purpose. One side or other will boldly thrust 
its strength forward, and endeavour to penetrate and tear aside 
the hostile veil, and a strong and determined effort will doubtless 
be made in opposition. Thus we may expect to see large masses 
of cavalry again manceuvring against one another, and often in 
actual collision ere their respective armies are within striking dis- 
tance, while the result of such combats must materially influence 
the plans of either side. Large masses will on such occasions, if 
not subsequently, again have to be handled with rapidity and 
decision ; and discipline and precision of movement in the various 
component parts will again form an indispensable element of 
success, At a field-day in this country, nowadays, the cavalry 
seem to spend half their time out of the saddle, and the old 
tactics of the dragoon of the last century, so much discoun- 
tenanced by Frederick, appear sometimes in danger of again 
being revived. To be worthy of the name, cavalry must be 
accustomed to being handled with rapidity; their movements must 
be so swift as to seem intuitive, and must yet be exactly calcu- 
lated and nicely judged. Their attack should be sudden as the 
swoop of the falcon, and the most opportune moment for their 
intervention recognized by their leader with the eye of the hawk. 
Such combination between thought and execution can only be 
arrived at by dint of constant practice under realistic circum- 
stances, and cavalry unaccustomed to sudden and resolute action 
in peace-time will surely be found wanting in mobility and readi- 
ness when hostilities occur. The Germans have thoroughly 
appreciated this, and during their manceuvres fifty or sixty 
squadrons may be seen handled together with a skill and rapidity 
such as probably fall little short of the standard of Frederick 
the Great. Their recent campaigns have taught them the value 
of the arm, and they appear to consider that the days for its 
employment on the battlefield, in spite of all that is expected 
from modern firearms, are by no means over. As we have 
already stated, their horsemen take a leading part in their mimic 
warfare, and enterprise, swiftness, and audacity are inculcat 
and encouraged. Yet drill and discipline are likewise strictly 
insisted on, and the example of Seydlitz, who rejoiced to se 
his troopers charging jammed boot to boot, is held up fot 
imitation. The tendency of peace-time is to over-estimate the 
effect of fire, and theory will always favour the defence. Yeh 
in actual fact, it is the attack that more usually wins, and this 
is as true of the nineteenth century as it was in the days of 
Julius Cesar. In the same way theory seemed to deny 
cavalry their former influence on the battlefield, yet exper 
ence asserts that, if they be well handled and have sufficient 
mobility, even modern fire will not prevent their finding oppo 
tunities for throwing their weight effectively into the scale, w' 
in their screening and reconnoitring duties to the front theorf 
and practice alike allot them a large sphere of usefulness § 


standpoint, and would rather see their horses fit to execute a 
tapid charge, without being blown and exhausted, than display- 


action. Considerations such as these should give us some anxiety 
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when we reflect on our inadequate horse-supply and the difficulty 


we should experience in finding suitable remounts for even our 
small proportion of the arm had we ever again to oppose a 
European foe. Horses and men will alike require careful drill 
and unremitting attention, and trained chargers are not readily 
improvised, even though horses of sorts are forthcoming to fill 
the ranks. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


 -— Goodwood meeting could not have opened in more 
glorious weather, and the course, instead of being a quag- 
mire as it was last year, was in perfect order. This was ex- 
ceeding good luck, considering the wet days which imme- 
diately succeeded the meeting. There was a party, too, at 
Goodwood House, without which Goodwood is, so to speak, 
scarcely Goodwood. The Stewards’ Cup, although only worth 
602/., had given rise to a great deal of betting for some time 
before the meeting, and it was considered an exceptionally 
race. Much as good sportsmen dislike to see a first-rate 
horse beaten by an inferior one carrying a much lighter weight, 
it is beyond question that the presence of a celebrated winner 
under a weight with which it is just possible that he may win 
adds immensely to the interest of a handicap. In the opinion of 
many excellent judges General Byrne’s chestnut colt, Amphion, 
was the best three-year-old of the season, bold as such a theory 
sounded when one remembered Donovan, He was handicapped 
at 8st. 13 lbs., and had to give as much as 3st. 6lbs. to one of 
his opponents. Then he was giving 6 lbs. and a year, the equiva- 
lent to an allowance of 17 lbs., to the great, powerful Noble 
Chieftain, who, although a roarer, and an uncertain runner, had 
given Fullerton a beating equal to a stone within the month. 
Nevertheless, many racing-men of great experience thought that 
Amphion would be able to accomplish his task, and after having 
been first favourite he eventually started a strong second favourite. 
The first favourite at the last moment was Lord Rodney’s Danby- 
dale, who had been left at the post for the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, after having been backed for immense sums, and we may 
say at once that he again disappointed his party by running only 
seventh. A horse that had been heavily backed long before the 
race was Mr. A. James’s Dog Rose, who had beaten a field of 
twenty-three at Newmarket in May, and had been placed in three 
out of four other races this season. He was to receive 15 lbs., 
which at weight for age was equal to 26 lbs., from Amphion, and 
his backers maintained that he was not so inferior to the best 
horse in training, be that horse who he might, as all that; yet 
he went down in the betting just before the start, until he 
reached 100 to 7. There was also Noble Chieftain to be reckoned 
with. At Newmarket that colt had beaten Dog Rose by three 
lengths at even weights, and to make up for this, 9 lbs. was to be 
allowed. The question whether that amount would put the 
pair on even terms was eagerly disputed. Danbydale gave a 
great deal of trouble at the post—breaking away and running part 
of the course more than once before the flag fell, this time, instead 
of staying behind altogether. When the eighteen starters did get 
away the running was made by Miss Ethel, who showed great 
he for the greater part of the journey. Both Amphion and 
Rose got off very well; but Noble Chieftain was not so 
favoured, and he was impeded by a cluster of horses that were in 
front of him. When they had run about half the course the first 
favourite was beaten; Miss Ethel, Dog Rose, Amphion, The 
Gloamin’, and Martley composed the leading division, and Noble 
Chieftain was trying to work his way through the crowd. About 
three hundred yards from home Miss Ethel resigned the lead to 
Dog Rose, and at about the same time Noble Chieftain succeeded 
in obtaining an opening. Amphion, ridden by Watts, struggled 
with unflinching gameness to catch Dog Rose; but he had only 
reached his neck at the winning-post. Noble Chieftain, ridden 
by Weldon, was close at hand, and he appeared to be going much 
faster than either Dog Rose or Amphion at the finish. Con- 
sidering the amount. of ground that he made up in a short time, 
it was a highly meritorious performance on the part of Noble 
Chieftain to pass the winning-post only three-quarters of a length 
behind Aston, and handicappers neither ought nor are likely 
to depreciate it. Dog Rose was a thoroughly “exposed horse,” 
and he was capitally ridden by Woodburn. He is strong and 
muscular—according to some critics, even to clumsiness ; yet it 
is the general opinion that he is evenly made and a good mover. 
@ question is whether he is within 23 lbs. of a first-class horse, 
for that he ought to be if Amphion is all that his admirers 


Suppose, 

Considerable credit was due to Rathbeal for his victory in the 
ker Stakes, when giving 7lbs. to Far Niente, who had 
shown form as good as ‘The Whaup’s, at the weights at which 
they met, for the Zetland Stakes at Leicester. Indirectly, it did 
onour also to Loup, who had run Rathbeal to a head when 
a him 13 lbs. at Sandown, and still more so to Heaume, who 
Had ‘beaten Loup at Newmarket. The Richmond Stakes, the 
Principal two-year-old race of the day, was a very unsatisfactory 

alfair, as there was a great deal of bearing to one side and bum 
on the part of more than one of the competitors at the finish. 
- Douglas Baird’s Fortitude, a very fine colt by Sterling that 
Cost 2,300 guineas as a yearling, was the favourite; but he 


Bend Or, belonging to a brother of the owner of Fortitude. 
The Duke of Beaufort’s Carabinier divided the Messrs. Bairds’ 
colts, both of which swerved to such an extent as to make the 
value of the form very doubtful. Mr. H. Milner’s Riviera won 
the Ham Stakes so easily that those who had laid 20 to 1 on 
her never had cause for a moment’s uneasiness; but this was very 
far from being the case with the layers of 9 to 4 on Mr. D. Baird's 
El Dorado for the Gratwicke Stakes, the last race of the day, as 
their champion, after appearing to have the race in hand a 
quarter of a mile from home, began to slacken his pace in a most 
alarming manner at the distance, and it was all that Warne could 
do to get home with him in front of Lord Bradford’s Royal Oak 
and the Duke of Hamilton's Fusilier, who only finished a neck 
and three-quarters of a length behind him. 

El Dorado wes in a better humour in the next race of the 
meeting, and the first of the Wednesday, which he won without 
being extended frcm Bridlemere, his single opponent. His craven 
running of the preceding day enabled his “a to lay the short 
odds of 6 to 40n him. Backers had very fair terms offered them 
again about another of Mr. D. Baird's colts for the next race, the 
Sussex Stakes, in 6 to 4 against Enthusiast, the winner of the 
Two Thousand, who won with great ease, although by only a 
neck, from Prince Soltykoft's Gold. Neither Enthusiast nor 
El Dorado is generally considered a very satisfactory or fortunate 
colt. The former cost 2,coo guineas as a yearling, and has won 
but two races out of eight, yet he has more than 2,000/. to his 
credit after repaying the whole of his purchase-money ; and the 
latter, be his demerits what they may, has won considerably over 
6,000/. in stakes. The most interesting race of the day was the 
Chesterfield Cup, for which Mr. Legh’s Veracity, the winner of the 
Liverpool Cup a week earlier, gave from 11 lbs. to 45 lbs. to each 
of his nine opponents and won easily by three-quarters of a 
length. This was about the best form he had ever shown. As a 
two-year-old he won as many as eight races out of ten; as a 
three-year-old he again ran ten times, but without winning a 
single race. So disgusted were his supporters with his short- 
comings in that year that when he came out for the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap the following spring they allowed him to start 
at 50 to 1, when, as if to reproach them for their faithlessness, 
he won the race from a field of twenty-three. A week later he 
won the Nottinghamshire Handicap; but atter that he showed 
such indifferent form throughout the summer and autumn that 
20 to 1 was laid against him for the Cambridgeshire, which he 
won by a head. His victory for the Chesterfield Cup confirms 
the suspicion that Whitelegs owed his success in the race for the 
Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot to his excellent start; for in that 
race Whitelegs beat Veracity by four lengths, and now, with 
only 1 lb. less between them, Veracity beat Whitelegs by nearly 
five lengths. In winning the Sweepstakes with his one-eyed 
filly, Sorceress, Mr. Abington apparently lost 830/., as the stakes 
were only worth 115/, and he bought in the winner for 900 
guineas more than he was to receive for her; but we are tired of 
pointing out the constant repetition of one of the greatest 
anomalies of the turf. 

We should scarcely be exaggerating if we were to say that 
never did so brilliant an assemblage witness such dull racing on 
a Cup Day at Goodwood as on the Thursday of last week. Only 
two horses ran for the great event, and the average number of 
starters for each race was less than half a dozen. For the Cup, 
odds of 4 to 1 were laid on Mr. Warren de la Rue’s great, 
muscular, chestnut colt, Trayles, the winner of the Gold Cup 
and the Alexandra Plate at Ascot. He gave 2 st. 8 lbs. to 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Latania, a filly of the same age, made the 
whole of the running, and won easily by four lengths. The Duke 
of Portland’s Semolina had no difficulty in winning the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, “ pulling double,” by two lengths, from five 
opponents, none of whom had yet distinguished themselves, and 
by this victory she brought her winnings up to 7,810/. Mr. H. 
Milner’s Riviera, with 10 lbs. extra on her back, won the Rous 
Memorial Stakes, at least as easily, from a field of six. General 
pleasure was given by the Prince of Wales’s victory in the fifth 
race. It was a great day for backers, as the favourites won in 
five races out of six, which made it a violent contrast to the dis- 
astrous Cup Day of last year, when the favourites were beaten in 
every instance. 

As Prince Soltykoff’s Cherry Bounce had beaten Mr. de la 
Rue’s Wrinkle by some lengths for the Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot, it seemed safe to make the former the better favourite 
of the pair for the Nassau Stakes, even with 5 lbs. extra on her 
back ; but these calculations were upset by a collision which took 
place between them on entering the rails, for Cherry Bounce got 
the worst of the scrimmage and dropped into the rear. Baron de 
Rothschild’s magnificent chestnut colt Le Nord, by Tristan, won 
the Molecomb Stakes very easily from Mr. W. Low’s bay colt by 
Wisdom out of Vanish, who had cost 1,150 guineas last year 
and this season had won a match in May and run a good third to 
Rathbeal and Loup for the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown Second Summer Meeting. Dog Rose, the winner of 
the Stewards’ Cup, gave Mr. Maple’s The Gloamin’ 12 lbs. and a 
beating for the Chic iester Stakes, a performance which tended to 
the honour and glory of Amphion. The Goodwood Stakes was 
considered “a good thing” for Mr. Maple’s clever, lengthy, 
chestnut mare, Mill Stream, the winner of the Chester Cup. Mr. 
Fenwick’s weight-carrying brown horse Tissaphernes, the winner 
of the Great Metropolitan Stakes, was supposed to have the 


only ran third, and the race wes won by Golden Gate, a colt by ! 


second best chance; and next in public estimation came Lord 
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Calthorpe’s three-year-old Savant, a colt by Wisdom out of Mill 
Stream’s dam, that had shown his staying powers by winning the 
Feather Plate at Newmarket over the long course of two miles 
and a quarter as a two-year-old. ‘Tissaphernes made the running 
almost as soon as the field had been steadied into their strides, 
and continued to do so until entering the rails. So far as the 
favourites were concerned he held his own; but a 12-to-1 out- 
sider was destined to defeat him. Ingram, a powerful four-year- 
old colt, belonging to A. Taylor, the trainer, that had never won 
a race before, challenged Tissaphernes and beat him, rather easily 
at last, by a length. As he was receiving 24 lbs. from Tissa- 
phernes, there could be no question as to whom the honours of 
the race were due. For the City and Suburban, Fullerton, 
who ran second, had given Ingram 39 lbs. and beaten him 
out of place; in fact, Ingram was absolutely last, although 
he was carrying less weight than anything in the race; so 
his victory for the Goodwood Stakes was, to say the least 
of it, a very remarkable occurrence. The favourites were 
beaten again for the two next races, still further reducing 
the winnings of the backers; but those who cared to lay 
the long odds of 16 to 1 on Mr. A. W. Merry’s celebrated two- 
year-old, Surefoot, for the Findon Stakes, the last race of the 
meeting, won their money without fear or trembling. Neither 
the weather nor the company of the Goodwood meeting could 
well have been improved upon; some excellent horses ran, and 
there were a few races of considerable interest ; but, taken as a 
whole, it must be confessed that the sport was poor. 


THE FAERIE KING. 


HE readers of The Faerie Queene are legion, but who has 
read Zhe Faerie King? We cannot pretend to have ac- 
complished the feat, for it is no light matter to read eight 
thousand five hundred lines of indifferent verse; but we have 
turned the pages and noted occasional passages. The Faerie King 
never passed the press, but is preserved among the Rawlinson 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library. One Sheppard was the writer— 
Samuel Sheppard, not Simon Sheppard (they both signed “8. 
Sheppard,” to the confusion of bibliographers)—and the poem 
may be dated etre. 1650. 

We are inclined to think that, for intrepid, unabashed 
plagiarism, Sheppard beats the record. Gerard Langbaine, 
noticing his so-called comedy, The Committee-man Curried, 1647, 
remarked :—* The Author indeed has shew’d his Reading, if not 
his Fancy: for there is scarce a piece of Sir John Suckling that 
he has not plundered. His Aglauwra, Goblins, Brenoralt, all 
have pay'’d tribute to our Excise-Poet: neither his verses nor 

rose have escaped him.” But there were many sufferers besides 
Suckling. One of his favourite authors was Webster; and he 
had the eflrontery to introduce into his romance, The Loves of 
Amandus and Sophronia, 1650, those fine lines from The Devil's 
Law-Case :— 
All the flowers of the spring 
Meet to perfume our burying, &e. 


The most interesting part of The Faerie King is the sixth canto 
of the fifth book, a description of the “Sacred House of 
Eloquence,” with remarks on “ Ancient and Modern Bards.” As 
the stanza on Shakspeare is not given in Shakespeare's Centurie 
of Prayse, nor in Dr. Furnivall’s Supplement to that curious 
volume, it may be worth quoting (though it is not very 
brilliant) :— 

Shakespeare the next, who wrot so much so well, 
That when I view his Bulke I stand amaz’d: 

A Genius so inexhaustible, 

That hath such tall and numerous trophies rais’d ; 
Let him bee thought a Block, an Infidell, 

Shall dare to skreene the lustre of bis praise, 

Whose works shall find (their due) a deathless date, 
Scorning the teeth of Time or force of Fate. 


Four-and-twenty English names are selected for praise. First 
come Chaucer, Sir Thomas More (“ Who lost his owne To prove 
the Pope the only perfect head”), Sidney, and Spenser. Perhaps 
some readers will share Sheppard’s regret that Spenser “ doated 
on exploded words.” Sir John Harington’s Orlando Furioso, of 
which Ben Jonson said such severe things to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, is pronounced to rival “ Ariosto’s famed originall.” 
Chapman’s Homeric labours are applauded :— 


Nor can wee match his most admired play, 
Either in Sophocles or Seneca. 


After Chapman come Sir Henry Wotton (“A general scholler, 
flowing, pithie, neat ”), Drayton, Ben Jonson, John Fletcher (“A 
more accomplish’d wit our clime nere bred”), George Sandys, the 
fluent translator of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and “ reverend Donne.” 
Two lines at the close of the stanza on Donne are in Sheppard’s 
boldest manner, delightfully absurd :— 

Thrice glorious Patryarch, who didst talk with Death 

Till the rude Goblin stopt thy learned breath. 


Samuel Daniel is commended for grave sententiousness, and 
King James is declared to have written “a most succinct elabo- 
rate stile.” Bacon is described in flat prose as “a walking living 
library.” Shakspeare follows, then Sir Walter Raleigh, and then 
—save the mark !—Thomas Goffe, author of The Raging Turk 
and other extravagant tragedies (not without merit), an amiable 


young clergyman, who shortened his days by marrying a vixenish 
widow. ‘To Goffe succeeds Francis Quarles, the emblem-write; 
ridiculously styled “our English Orpheus”; and then we haya 
a stanza, not badly turned, in praise of Webster :— 


Webster the next: though not so much of note, 
Nor’s name attended with such noise & crowd, 
Yet by the Nine and by Apollo’s vote 

Whole groves of Bay are for his head allow’d. 
Most sacred spirrit, (some may say I doate) 

Of thy three noble Tragedies bee as proud 

As great voluminous Johnson : thou shalt bee 
Read longer & with more applause than hee. 


Time has partly verified Sheppard’s bold prediction. Catiline ang 
Sajanus have lost something of their early prestige, but The 
Duchess of Malfi and The White Devii shine with heightened 
splendour. Randolph, Suckling, Cartwright, and Charles I. bring 
up the rear. 

We do not know how long Sheppard was engaged on the 
composition of his interminable poem. In his Epigrams, 1651, 
he has an address “ To his Muse in reference to his Faerie 
King,” indulging the fancy that, 

When viclent hands have made 
England a den of dragons, a dark shade 
Where shag-hayrd Satyres daunce, when Kinedoms are 
Quite overturn’d, and frie in flames of Warre, 
1 shai! command the Earth and to the Skie 
Above the Earth, borne on Fames Wings shall flie. 


But it seems to have occurred to him at times that he was 
labouring in vain. When he reached the fifth book he felt his 
spirits beginning to flag, and raised a cry of alarm :— 

Shall I (ye learned nine) be now betrayd ? 

Having scrambled up so high upon your hill, 

Must | be now becalm’d ? O holy mayde, 

Who hitherto hast given mee strength & skill, 

Must my Ideas, when I’m dead, be found 

Halfe buried & half above the ground ? 

Forbid it, O thou Delphian deitie ! 
After this invocation he trudges on, pilfering right and left. As 
he drew very copiously from Britannia’s Pastorals, he might at 
least have found room for William Browne in his “ House of 
Eloquence.” 

It is strange, but true, that in 1880 the Roxburghe Club 
actually contemplated printing Sheppard’s poem. A charitable 
conjecture is that the gentleman who suggested the publication 
had never looked into the MS. The Rev. W. E. Buckley, who 
rendered real service to letters by restoring Robert Burton's 
Philosophaster, was asked by the members of the Club to “ confer 
with Mr. Coxe as to Sheppard’s poems”; and it is to be pre 
sumed that the report was not favourable to Sheppard. The 
Faerie King will be read when The Faerie Queene is forgotten, 
hardly before. 


DIVISION OF RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS. 


i le announcement a fortnight ago that the Directors of the 
Great Northern Railway Company had decided to ask the con- 
sent of their shareholders and the authority of Parliament for the 
resumption of the division of the Ordinary Stock of the Company 
into Preferred and Deferred, together with rumours that other 
Boards of Directors intend to take a similar course, caused a sharp 
rise in Ordinary Railway Stocks. This is conclusive as to the 
opinion of the Stock Exchange on the matter. Investors proper 
prefer a stock which gives a fixed annual return to one whose 
return fluctuates, and for good reasons. We showed last week 
that most of the dividends announced by English railway Com- 
panies for the first half of this year considerably exceed those 
announced twelve months ago. In some cases the rate is a8 
much as 1} per cent. higher than that of twelve months ago, 
and in one or two cases it is 1 per cent. higher. Now, to the 
holder of 10,000/. of Ordinary Stock an increase of 1} per cent. 
for the year in the dividend means an addition to his income 
of 1252. This, in itself, is highly satisfactory. But, unforte 
nately, a person with a moderate or small income is apt to be 
tempted into a considerable increase of expenditure by so large 
an addition to his income. He finds that he can lay by as much 
as he did before, and yet, after spending the same as in previous 
years, he has a considerable surplus, and most people are not thrifty 
enough, under such circumstances, to resist the temptation to 
augment their expenses. But after awhile times begin to change, 
Railway dividends first become stationary, and then decrease, 
and when the shareholder finds his income falling off, he is not 
always able to lessen his expenses promptly and proportionately. 
Therefore, most careful investors like to have a security whos 
return they can calculate with reasonable certainty. It # 
argued, then, by the Stock Exchange that, if the Ordinary 
Stocks of our railway Companies were divided into two separate 
stocks—one called Preferred Ordinary and the other Deferred 
Ordinary—the first to be entitled to a fixed Preferenee rate of 
dividend, and the second to take all that might remain, the 
Preferred Ordinary Stock would exactly suit the requirements 
investors. Debenture, Guaranteed, and Preference Stocks hav 
risen very much of late, and give to the investor a very § 
return. A creation of a new kind of Preference Stock would 
afford an opportunity to buy on more favourable terms. But the 


Deferred Ordinary Stocks would equally well suit two other class 
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of purchasers in the Stock Exchange ; those who may be called 
ulative investors—persons, that is, who buy less with a view 
to the return which the security yields than in the hope that its 
market price will rise—and, secondly, the speculators pure and 
simple. As the Deferred Ordinary Stocks would be entitled only 
to what might remain over after the Preferred Ordinary dividends 
had been paid, their dividends would be good in good years and 
bad in bad years. Their prices, therefore, would fluctuate a good 
deal, and therefore they would afford ample scope for speculation. 
Consequently, it is concluded that the prices of the two separate 
stocks would be considerably higher than the price of the single 
undivided stock as it exists at present. It is not surprising, then, 
that division is favoured by large numbers of shareholders, by 
speculators generally, and by members of the Stock Exchange. 
Hitherto, however, the directors of most Companies have been 
to division. In 1868 an Act was passed authorizing any 
Company which in any one year paid 3 per cent. per annum on 
its Ordinary Stock to divide that stock into two, one entitled to 
6 per cent. per annum, and the other to whatever might remain 
over, each 100/. of stock to be equally divided. Only four Com- 
ies have taken advantage of this Act—the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, the London and South-Eastern, the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the Great Northern. Last year the 
North British Company obtained a special Act of Parliament, 
which enabled it to divide upon a new plan, giving 100/. of Pre- 
ferred Ordinary Stock and 1oo/. of Deferred Ordinary Stock 
for every 100/. of existing Ordinary Stock, the former to be 
entitled to 3 per cent. per annum, and the latter to take whatever 
might remain. The Boards of other Companies have declined to 
avail themselves of the Act of 1868, or to apply for special 
Acts giving them similar powers. And the objection of rail- 
way Directors to the division of their Ordinary Stocks is in- 
telligible enough. From what has been said above it will be 
seen that it is generally admitted that the division would lead 
to a considerable increase of speculation, and respectable Boards 
ef Directors naturally shrink from doing anything that would 
have such a result. But, apart from this moral objection, 
there is a strong practical objection also. If the view gener- 
ally taken be correct that the Deferred Ordinary Stock would 
be eagerly sought after by speculators and speculative investors, 
these stocks would be ineld almost entirely by persons who 
have little or no interest in the permanent prosperity of the 
Companies. What they wish for is a rise in price, and it 
would matter little to them what might be the cause of the 
rise. Therefore they would naturally be inclined to favour 
anything likely to lead to a rise of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change; and, as they would be more active, more enterprising, 
and more in a position to combine than investors proper scat- 
tered over the country, they would be able to bring to bear 
upon the Directors an exceedingly strong pressure. But several 
Boards of Directors seem to have become convinced that they 
cannot well hold out any longer. Not merely is there a 
strong demand from the shareholders, but this demand some 
time ago led to the formation of a Conversion Trust Company, 
for the special purpose of converting stocks. This Company 
has bought a million of London and North-Western Ordinary 
Stock, half a million of North-Eastern, and 600,000/. of Cale- 
donian. It is true that the Company professes its intention 
not to vote upon the stocks held by it; but it is generally safe 
to assume that when power is held it will sooner or later be used, 
no matter what may have been the original intention, when it was 
acquired. And it may well be that Boards of Directors are be- 
ginning to think that it will be better they should themselves 
undertake the division of their stocks than that other Companies 
should do so, and at the same time should obtain an enormous 
voting power in their Companies. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that three 
Companies still give to their shareholders the option in the first 
half of every year of dividing the Ordinary Stock held by them 
into a Preferred and Deferred in the proportion of 50/. each for 
every 100/. of undivided Ordinary. One other Company gave 
the same option for a while; but many years ago it ceased 
dividing, and a fifth Company last half-year introduced an entirely 
new plan, that of giving 100/. both of Preferred and of Deferred 
for each 100/. of undivided Ordinary. We write before the 
meeting of shareholders of the Great Northern Company is held, 
and cannot say, therefore, what plan the Directors of that 

mpany favour. Indeed, they are hardly likely to give an ex- 
planaticn on the point judging from the wording of the resolu- 
tion to be submitted to the shareholders. But the general 
impression at the moment is that the Directors do not intend to 
adopt the plan of the Act of 1868. Most of those who have been 
agitating for division object to that Act that even at the time it 
was passed it did not meet the requirements of shareholders. 
And in evidence of this they point to the few companies which 
have availed themselves of its permission. Further, they say with 
Very much force that the economic conditions of the country 
have changed so completely during the past one-and-twenty 
heh that a fixed dividend of 6 per cent. is now preposterously 

. Therefore, they contend either that the Act should be com- 
pitely amended, or that special Acts should be given to the several 
mpanies to suit their respective requirements. This is what 
Was done last year in the case of the North British. Against the 
North British plan, however, there are also objections. The first 
the most general is, that it waters the cayital of the Com- 
Pany. The word “ watering” is usually understood to mean that 


new capital for which no consideration was given is created to 
share equally with the old capital. And if this be the sense in 
which the word is used by the objectors it is not true. It is quite 
true that the North British plan doubles the existing Ordinary 
Stock, but then it limits the rights of the Preferred Ordinary 
stockholders to a dividend of 3 per cent. per annum, and gives to 
the holders of the Deferred Ordinary Stock only whatever may 
remain after that amount has been paid in any one year. The 
plan, then, correctly described, is a device for changing the dis- 
tribution of the net profits. But, no doubt, something is to be 
said against the doubling of the nominal capital. The argument 
in favour of the North British plan is, that, as it gives the 
Preference Ordinary Stock only 3 per cent., it substantially com- 

lies with the provisions of the Act of 1868, which gives to the 

reference Stock 6 per cent. the amount of the Preference 
being only half of the old undivided stock. So far as the share- 
holders themselves are concerned, it does not very much matter 
which plan is adopted. If a man divides his 1oo/. stock into 
50/. stock entitled to 6 per cent. perannum and 5o/. stock entitled to 
whatever may soasia, he receives the same as another person who 
takes for the 100/. of existing stock two new stocks, one amount- 
ing to 100/. entitled to 3 per cent., and the other rool. entitled to 
whatever may remain over. As regards the public, the main ques- 
tion is, Which will give the greatest scope for speculation? The 
North British plan undoubtedly creates a greater mass of Deferred 
Stock; but whether this implies a greater amount of speculation 
may be doubted. At all events, the true objection to every form 
of the proposal for dividing the Ordinary Stock is that it must, 
in the nature of things, encourage speculation ; but, as the public 
demand for it is growing so strong, it is difficult to see how it can 
be prevented. If the Companies themselves do not convert, then, 
other Companies will be created—as, indeed, has already been 
done on a small scale—for doing what the railway Directors re- 
fuse to do or Parliament refuses to sanction. And in this way 
more harm is likely to result than from division by the Companies ; 
for there will be speculation not only in the railway stocks, but 
also in the stocks of the conversion Companies; and there is the 
further risk that the conversion Companies may be much worse 


managed 


SENATORIAL ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TY EXT to the Presidency the political prize most eagerly pursued 
in the United States is a seat in the Federal Senate. The 
superior dignity of that body as compared with the House of 
Representatives results from the wide range of its constitutional 
functions, the greater importance of its constituencies, and the 
longer tenure of office enjoyed by its members. A Senator has a 
voice in the ratification of all treaties, and in the confirmation of 
nominations made by the President to the higher offices of State, 
such as the Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, and the Supreme Court. 
Again he is, in a certain sense, an ambassador from a whole State, 
of which a member of the House represents buta part. His term 
of service is for six years, that of the Representative only for 
two. Hence follow more intimate relations with the Executive 
and the heads of departments, which ensure to a Senator a 
correspondent control of patronage in his State. Where he is in 
political harmony with an Administration he is practically the 
dispenser of all offices to his constituents. The professional poli- 
ticians, whose only occupation is office-begging for themselves or 
for their friends, look to him as the source of official honours, 
and hold him responsible for their distribution. That he may 
satisfy their demands he is forced to sacrifice much of his time 
that should be devoted to his legislative duties, and not seldom 
to foist upon the public service the incompetent and unworthy. 
Patronage is thus at once the support and the bane of a sena- 
torial existence. Without patronage it can hardly be prolonged ; 
in the acquisition and dispensation of patronage it is always 
made miserable and often extinguished. By its judicious exer- 
cise, however, a Senator secures in his service a compact and 
well-organized band of henchmen, whose political fortunes are 
bound up with his own, and whose labours, therefore, for the re- 
election of their patron are incessant. When his term expires 
the out-going Senator thus meets his rivals with all the advan- 
tages that belong to a disciplined corps in conflict with a mob. 
Hlis partisans scattered throughout his State strain every energy 
to secure the return of a Legislature favourable to his interests, 
for it is by the Legislature that the Senator is elected, and not 
directly by the people. 

As party considerations always control the action of the 
Legislature, the first contest is between the two great political 
organizations, who each strive to secure the predominance in that 
body, and with it the senatorship. As the Senator, then, can 
only hope for success through the triumph of his own party in 
carrying a majority of the Legislature, he participates actively in 
the canvass that determines the choice of its members. During 
his term he has kept up his connexion with the people of his 
State by frequent correspondence with every local leader of any 
importance ; he has distributed vast numbers of public documents ; 
thousands of his speeches have been franked broadcast ; the rural 
districts have been deluged with “Agricultural Reports”; and 
few are the farmers who have not received from him choice selec- 
tions of various seeds, supplied gratis and in profusion by the 
Government. He now prepares to reap the fruit of his labours. 
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For several months prior to the election of the Legislature he 
visits all the counties of the State, everywhere making speeches 
declaratory of his “platform.” He takes concert with his friends 
as to the candidates they shall support for the Legislature. 
Where these are strong enough in the conventions which select 
the candidates they force through resolutions pledging the 
nominee to his interests. When his efforts have resulted in the 
return of a Legislature controlled by his political friends, his 
rivals, if any, will be confined to the ranks of his own party. In 
opposition to these, every influence he can command is brought 
to bear upon the members elect. By correspondence, by the im- 
portunities of his friends, by personal solicitations, sometimes by 
promises or by threats, he seeks to obtain a pledge of their sup- 

rt. The contest may be thus determined before the assembling 
of the Legislature ; but often it then still remains in doubt. The 
legislative body, invariably composed of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, meets at the State capital, usually a country 
town of from five to twenty thousand inhabitants. 

A European might at first be surprised at the absence of that 
polish and culture which he would naturally expect to find in 
acm called to the discharge of such ry tema functions ; but 

e would probably be no less surprised at the good sense, modera- 
tion, and practical knowledge of affairs displayed by the majority. 
For the most part the agricultural interest largely predominates ; 
but in many States the railroads control a following formidable 
by its numbers, and still more so by its discipline and manage- 
ment. The Representatives from the large cities seldom compare 
favourably either in character or ability with the country members. 
During a senatorial election the State capital is the scene of a 
motley gathering. There may be found collected all who are pro- 
minent in political management, or who would fain be thought 
80, local “ bosses,” office-holders, and more numerous office-seekers, 
together with the agents of such railroads or other corporations as 
may have an interest in the event. These with a mixed crowd, 
whose only common characteristic is an insatiable appetite for 
free whiskey and cigars, constitute what is called the “ Lobby.” 

The first aim of the candidate is to conciliate the Lobby and to 
impress it with the certainty of his success; in other words, to 
get upa “boom.” The biggest “boom” will often draw into its 
vortex those uncertain and vacillating legislators who postpone 
their decision until they-can find out the winner. To this end the 
candidate engages at a hotel commodious quarters where he may 
consult with his adherents, and there for several days before the 
election refreshments are freely dispensed to all comers. If he 
would avoid the fatal imputation of exclusiveness he must mingle 
freely with the throng, and at all hours of the day and night 
must be prepared to receive gracefully the visits and advice of 
whosoever may choose to present himself. In brief, he must 
employ all those ingratiating arts which, whether on Tiber or the 
Thames, have ever been indispensable with voting multitudes. 

When the two Houses have met and organized, a night is 
aegee for the Caucus, which is composed of those members of 
the Legislature who belong to the same party. Its proceedings 
are in all essentials in conformity with those of a congres- 
sional convention, as described in a former article. Eulogistic 
speeches place the different candidates in nomination, and, after 
a struggle more or less protracted, a selection is finally reached 
by a call of the ayes and noes. The action of the Caucus is 
binding upon all who participate in its deliberations, and where 
it is — of a majority of the members of both Houses it 
practically determines the election. The minority party hold a 
similar convention, nor is the nomination they confer an empty 
honour—indeed, it is often eagerly sought, as it gives a prestige 
to its recipient which may prove of value when his party gains the 
ascendent. After the Caucus the two Houses of the Legislature 
meet in joint convention, where each Senator and Representative 
casts one vote, which is always given vivd voce, and here takes 
place the legal election, ratifying the previous action of the 
Caucus. 

Direct bribery is rare in senatorial elections, but indirectly the 
canvass may involve a large expenditure. The newer States on 
the Pacitic seaboard have been in the habit of sending to the 
Senate Bonanza kings and railway magnates, and in several 
instances the purchase of votes has been more than suspected. 
More generally, however, it has been charged that these elections 
are controlled by the great corporations of those States. In the 
Southern States during the period of reconstruction, when the 
negroes and the Carpet-bag element (7.e. white adyenturers from 
the North) were in control of the Legislatures, bribery was 
universal and systematic ; it may now be said to be unknown. It 
is certain, however, that of late years the Senate has begun to 
assume more and more the aspect of a rich man’s club; but this 
springs from the influence of riches, which is characteristic of 
modern civilization, rather than from their corrupt use. The 
——_ of a State and membership of the Lower House of 

Jongress are the usual stepping-stones to the Senate, but often a 
Senator is chosen from business life or the professions without any 
previous legislative experience. Fifty years ago De Tocqueville 
was struck by the predominance of the Bar in American political 
life, nor has this influence decreased with the growth of the 
Republic. In the forty-sixth Congress, elected in 1880, which 
represents a fair average, out of a total of seventy-six Senators, 
fifty-eight were lawyers, although not all of them were engaged 
in active practice. 

As a Senator must be an inhabitant of the State from which 
he is chosen, all his political hopes are centred in retaining the 


favour of one constituency. If he forfeit that favour he cannot 
as in England, fall back upon some other seat, where he may 
find the support he has lost at home, but must submit to retirs. 
ment from political life. Thus a party is often deprived of the 
services in Congress of its most prominent leaders. Whether jp 
such a case there is a corresponding injury to the public interests 
may be questioned ; but there is little doubt that this rigid de 
pendence upon a narrow constituency is often prejudicial to those 
enlarged views which should prevail in the discussion of national 
questions, whilst it may justly be suspected as tending to degrade 
the Senate, to use the language of Burke, into “a confused and 
scuffling bustle of local agency.” As a consequence of the greater 
power in political affairs of the Senate, its members are more 
generally distinguished by their influence, standing, and abilj 
than those of the House of Representatives ; and, although it js 
often said that in the United States the best men avoid political 
life, yet it may be confidently asserted that, on the whole, Senators 
fairly represent the leading business and professional elements of 
American society. 


ORCHID NOMENCLATURE. 


A LARGE proportion of members who do not gene 
take interest in the “ Proceedings” of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society have heard with relief, no doubt, that the 
nomenclature of orchids is occupying the earnest attention of that 
body. “At last!” they may exclaim, as do the men of science, 
though with a very different expectation. The former feel assured 
of the purpose in view, which must needs be to suppress, or at 
least to simplify, those crack-jaw names which an amateur can 
scarcely repeat, much more remember. It is a sad task to 
dissipate these fond hopes. Such an aim, indeed, is worthy of 
all sympathy, and if there were the remotest chance of sue- 
cess it should be vigorously pursued. But there is none. For 
all time the human memory must be burdened and perplexed 
by such polysyllabic combinations as Zygopetalum, Catasetum 
Bungerothii, Warscewiczella, Nephelaphyllum, Acanthephippium, 
and the rest ; our utmost hope is that the Christian names, so to 
speak, may be curtailed, and sometimes Anglicized. That will 
be no small boon, for many have three, and many have four; 
besides, a little English word introduced will be an aid to 
memory. No orchid-grower probably could talk such absolute 
nonsense as we observe in the newspapers from time to time, 
when an ingenuous reporter asks why these things should not 
have an easy name, like roses and lilies and daffydowndillies. Just 
as we “dropped into Greek” when electricity and anesthetics 
were discovered, so we did, under more pressing necessity, in the 
case of orchids. They were brought to the notice of Europe at 
atime when science joins with common sense in demanding an 
international language for such themes, and fortunate it is that 
we have the Greek handy. Zygopetalum and Odontoglossum may 
be ugly ; doubtless they “ would have made Quintilian gasp and 
stare”; but they have a meaning understood throughout the 
civilized universe. It is, indeed, a curious subject for reflection, 
what on earth human beings would have done had they not 
possessed the Greek for purposes of this kind! But as knowledge 
widened, even its resources, with Latin thrown in, proved unequal 
to the task of furnishing convenient names, and botanists gladly 
consented to classicize the patronymic of any gentleman who 
might claim to stand godfather to a novelty. Linneus himself 
fondly imagined that there might be three hundred orchids in the 
world, counting genera and species ; we have now something like 
eight thousand on the books—and a great part of the globe is still 
unsearched. A distinct descriptive title could not possibly have 
been found for such a throng, and to take words without special 
significance became a necessity. The first allowed, we believe, 
was Cattleya, from Mr. Cattley, a famous amateur of Barnet. It 
sounds nice, even classical, but it led the way to sesquipedalian 
jargon. Warscewiczella and Kefersteinia and Hartwegia alarm 
the simple-minded, but what are these compared with Vrydag- 
zynia and Wollschlegelia? Happily, it is only the learned who 
have to deal with those judgments. 

The confusion of nomenclature has reached a pitch beyond 
bearing at a moment when untrodden regions of Africa, Mada 
gascar, and New Guinea—three vast storehouses—have begun to 
yield their treasures. From the very nature of epiphytal 
orchids, strict discipline must always be necessary to keep ite 
sponsible growers in order. For the sports of this family a~ 
boundless. It is quite within the realm of possibility that 6 
score of plants imported, belonging to the same species, might 
give twenty flowers so far distinct, that some would be utterly 
worthless, some would be above and some below the normal 
type, and some so far superior that they might claim to rank # 
new varieties. We do not suppose this has ever happened; # 
is possible, however. But, unless the fortunate importer should 
submit his prize to the judgment of authority, he cannot tel 
whether it is new or merely a good form already named. After 
Professor Reichenbach gained his unique position extraordinary 
blooms were sent to him by all the leading growers, amateur a 

rofessional, to decide whether or no they merited a new name. 

ut this is a free country. If any number of ladies or gentle 
men choose to christen a variety—new to them, though al 
judged by experts—they are at liberty to do so; there is no Tf 
cognized tribunal—as yet—to check them. And they exerci® 
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their birthright wantonly. One of the speakers at this meeting 
enumerated thirty synonyms in one single species of Cattleya. 
Moreover, such strange tricks do orchids play that many species, 
though admitted, are still uncertain; from time to time one of 
them suffers disestablishment, when “connecting links” appear, 
showing it to be a sportive member of some old family. Well 
ight Professor Reichenbach exclaim, in a moment of discourage- 
ment, “ It is a difficult and wearing arena of garden botany.” Else- 
where he writes, “ Amateurs send me an odd flower and demand 
anew name for it. They have not the least idea of the number 
of connecting links observed by the botanist. I was in a similar 
ition twenty or thirty years ago. I experienced great pleasure 
when Lzelias Stelzneriana, Casperiana, Schilleriana, and all those 
things appeared. flow simple it was to distinguish them when 
we had so few specimens in Europe! Sed—post equitem, &c. 
Then came, and still come, the connecting links. Sometimes 
monstrosities deceive our judgment.” He goes on to tell a sur- 
prising instance. “Thus Mr. J. Day, the excellent and most ex- 
perienced orchidist, had one day Cattleya Trianw lacera in flower, 
with serrate petals. For some years these flowers appeared, but 
finally they became mere common Trianw flowers. Lately the 
same Cattleya Trianz lacera reappeared with Herr Hofmarschall 
a D. Baron St. Paul d'Illaire, in Silesia. I predict it will one day 
turn intoa humble Trianz.” A “ difficult and wearing arena,” in- 
deed, where Proteus carries on his pranks. But it is no jest for 
the dealers. There are species which they cannot sell without 
anxiety unless the plant chosen have flowered in their hands. 
Thus, if a customer ordered Odontoglossum hebraicum, he might 
receive Odontoglossum Ruckerianum, Andersonianum, Jenningsia- 
num, baphicanthum, Brassi, deltoglossum, or Leeanum ; they 
are all forms of Odontoglossum lanceans. With reference to the 
vagaries of orchids we may mention that startling plant Ludde- 
mannia Pescatorei, which now and again justifies itself by flower- 
ing correctly, and then for years assumes the inflorescence of 
Acineta erythroxantha. 

The death of Professor Reichenbach, who kept some order in 
the orchid world, has brought these difficulties to a crisis. On 
the 26th ult. a meeting of amateurs, importers, and dealers was 
held, under the presidency of Sir Trevor Lawrence, to consider 
the situation, and to establish definite rules of nomenclature, 
which, we may hope, will be accepted throughout the universe. 
The authorities at Kew expressed themselves delighted to assist. 
Excellent speeches were made, and excellent ideas broached, upon 
which we do not linger, since it was resolved, upon the motion 
of Dr: Masters :—“ That the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society be requested to nominate a committee, on which botanists, 
importers of new plants, raisers and growers shall be represented, 
todraw up a code of regulations applicable to plants introduced 
into and cultivated in gardens. Such code to be considered 
binding on the officials and Committees of the Society, and re- 
commended for universal adoption.” 


SOUDANESE AND DERVISHES. 


i has been more than once pointed out here that the so-called 
Dervishes are no more or little more Dervishes than any other 
African Moslems. As a fact, every follower of Mohammed is a 
“Dervish” in some sense or other of the-word. Your donkey- 
boy in Cairo or at Girgeh or at Zagazig, or, in short, any- 
where throughout the length of the land, is a Dervish—belongs, 
that is, to some sect or section, more or less fanatical, of 
orthodox Mussulman faith. Some of these sects are more 
popular in one place than in another. The Rufayeh, for 
—— are the most common in Lower Egypt, but others 
are almost equally numerous. An immense multitude of the 
Saidieh order used to prostrate themselves under the hoofs of 
their sheykh’s horse at the annual Doseh (or treading), now 
abolished. Many of these men were waiters at hotels and 
servants in private families. ‘The great Ahmedieh order, which 
especially atfects fhe cult of Byumeh, is perhaps the most nume- 
Tous in all Northern Africa; but new cults, and with them new 
orders, are constantly invading the old, both in Arabia and Egypt. 
We hear less now than formerly of the Wahabees, who at one time 
threatened to overrun, not only Arabia, but Persia, and even India. 
The present Mahdist movement is somewhat of the same kind in 
the tenets of its votaries, but differs essentially from any of the 
‘sectarian divisions of Lower Egypt. The Mahdist Dervish belongs 
‘toa wholly different class from the Saidieh or Rufayeh Egyptian 
‘who makes your bed, or minds your horse, or.rows your boat. He 
“isan Arab of pure blood, whiter than the average European, 
‘handsome to a high degree, with pronounced features, sometimes 
‘almost Jewish in type, and an air of pride and probity, coupled 
-With a politeness and general superiority, at first sight most 
“engaging and deceptive. He is known among the dwellers in the 
‘Nile Valley, not as a Dervish, but as a jellab—pronounced in 
Egypt “gallab”—a term which means a merchant, and, for 
‘Teasons only too good, has of late years denoted a merchant of 
one commodity only, namely, slaves. The slaver on the Nile 
Teceived sad blows and discouragement during the reigns of such 
‘Viceroys as Baker Pasha and Gordon, and took to honest mer- 
, se—such as ivory, feathers, henna, senna, and the hides of 
‘antelopes and leopards. During the short but prosperous period 
ted, the jellabs might be seen in Nubia or at Assouan 


with their cargoes, and it was difficult to connect these noble- 
looking fellows, with their regal manners, their exquisite robes of 
white cashmere, and their scarfs of priceless needlework, with the 
stories you heard from the people around, who still dreaded and 
hated them—-stories of craft, oppression, rapine, lust, and cruelty 
for its own sake, such as would make both a hearer’s ears to tingle. 
These are the men whom the present turn of affairs has rendered 
desperate. By their own doing they have closed the legitimate 
market they once enjoyed, and their fanaticism has grown as their 
wealth has shrunk, while the countless negroes whom under Ismael 
Pasha they were enabled to carry into Egypt are now at a mature 
age able to retaliate on their old oppressors, and to revenge the 
woes of slaughtered fathers and outraged mothers upon the 
remnants of the hated jellabs. 

To speak of these black troops as “ natives” is somewhat incorrect. 
A few, a mere handful, are of a second generation from those 
originally imported ; but the bulk of the “ Soudanese regiments ” 
are slaves imported by these very Arab traders, and remember 

rsonally, or by tradition of their elders, how they came into the 

ptian house of bondage, what horrors of torture they underwent 
at the hands of these lordly jellabs, and how, finally, after under- 
going and surviving, while thousands perished beside them, 
these horrors, they were seized by connivance of the Egyptian 
Government, and, under the name of liberated slaves, were 
put into training for the army. The supply of these soldiers 
is not, as some authorities seem to think, inexhaustible. Mr. 
Stanley took away with him a goodly contingent; another 
contingent has perished at Souakin and on the Nile; but of those 
that remain it may safely be said that for war in so hot a region, 
and especially against the slave-dealers (whom we dignify as 
“ Dervishes” above all other Dervishes), they are most useful, 
and may eventually be of further use as showing an example to 
the fellah soldier. The great drawback to their employment is 
their inherent savagery. They are reckless of the lives they have 
with such difficulty preserved ; and, when they come hand to hand 
with their former masters, the unhappy jellab has but a poor 
chance. When, at Souakin last autumn, they were ordered to 
charge a trench full of “ Dervishes,” they went forward with 
reckless fury, outstripping their European officers, and, occupyi 
simultaneously both ends of the trench, literally raked it from en 
toend with their fire, leaving not a single man alive. How far they 
are to be depended on before other troops, we have no means of 
knowing. The few Egyptian regiments who were led to dire 
defeat by the ex-Khedive’s son, in the Turkish and Russian war, 
were largely composed of these black slaves, then newly imported 
by the jellabs, hastily drilled, led by Turkish or Egyptian 
officers, and exposed to the one elemental condition of which 
they had previously known nothing—intense cold. They had been 
parboiled under the Equator and roasted in the desert, but snow 
and frost were too much for them. They had, moreover, no 
special grudge against the Russian—on the contrary, if they had 
been long enough in Egypt, they cannot but have learned to hate 
the Turk. Their Moslem fanaticism, if it has ever existed, had 
not had time to grow; and, unlike the jellabs, the soldiers of 
the Czar had never injured them. With the soldiers of Sir Francis 
Grenfell it is different. Their own recollections of early life— 
what they have heard from their comrades—what has been told 
to them by the unhappy refugees on Nubian territory, of the 
vengeance wreaked by the “ Dervishes” on the unresisting vil- 
lagers of the Upper Nile after the fall of Khartoum—these, 
and many other considerations which it is not very easy for 
the English traveller to fathom, make the black soldier an im- 
placable foe to the whitefaced jellab who murdered his mother 
and burned his village, and subjected himself to every indignity 
and bodily torment that the most refined system of cruelty could 
invent. ‘There is something more than the mere irony of fate in 
the fact that the same tenderhearted members of Parliament who 
are obliged by circumstances to condone cattle-houghing and to 
ignore the boycotting of the widow and the fatherless are also 
constrained to cheer the slave-dealer and to decry his now for a 
time triumphant victim. 

The triumph of the negro soldier may not last long. How far the 
conscript fellah will be able to take his place is a question whicl» 
the experience of the future can alone solve. At present all the 
betting is against him. True, he is very obedient to English 
officers, regular and punctual in his regimental duties, scrupulously 
sober—a point in which he far excels his sable comrade— 
orderly, clean, and, considering the miseries of his lot, torn from 
his family and his farm, and condemned for no fault of his own 
to what he looks upon as penal servitude for an indefinite 
period, wonderfully cheerful. Soldierlike he is not and never 
will be. He and his ancestors have stooped over the black soil 
for too many generations to make it possible for him to stand as 
upright as the drill-sergeant would have him. As to fighting, he 
might do wonders behind walls and “ort in the protection 
of his native village. On the hated “Jebel,” the stony land 
where no water is, unlike the negro he is out of his element. 
The marching step he has learned on the table-like surface of 
the Meydan fails him. He falls out of step and out of line, and 
general demoralization probably ensues. More orthodox than 
the negro, who has only learned the outer forms of religion, he 
has no special quarrel with Dervishes of any sect. He has no 
memory of injuries to be avenged in blood like the unhappy 
native of the Soudan or of Nubia. If he has a quarrel, it is first 
with the Turks who enslaved his country for three centuries ; 


and, secondly, with the French, whose atrocities eighty years 
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and obstruction at the present day are not forgotten or for- 
given. “Against them, or as troops lodged within fortifications, 
the fellah may prove to be of some use; but those who remem- 
ber his turbulence, laziness, and cowardice in the days before 
Arabi have but little hope of him. It is fair to say that his 
behaviour at Toski seems to have been unexceptionable, though 
the brunt was borne by the black infantry and the English horse. 


PORPOISES. 


7 poet Drayton remarks that “ the wallowing porpoise 
sports and lords it on the floods.” Latest advices from the 
South of France intimate that the porpoise is lording it in a most 
annoying fashion on the Mediterranean flood. Your sea-swine is 
an aggravating beast, full of cunning, and prompt at a practical 
joke, and he is more than the Municipal eee of St. Nazaire 
Se can any longer put up with. This body has requested the 
rench Minister of Marine to form a Commission “to study the 
hysiology of porpoises,” that by so doing it may be discovered 
ow to secure their absence from the neighbourhood of the shore 
during the fishing season. The porpoise is an intrusive neigh- 
bour, and he will call at the very moment when the inhabitants 
of St. Nazaire and other places have pressing engagements of a 
different nature. However, though we may smile, it is really no 
laughing matter, and the Minister has taken up the question in 
all seriousness. He has appointed a Committee for the purpose 
of studying “la physiologie des marsouins,” and the Report of 
the chairman, Professor E. Perrier, is in our hands. It will be 
melancholy reading for the Town Council of St. Nazaire. 

It appears that it is an old complaint that the porpoises of the 
Mediterranean commit intolerable depredations. The Report 
thinks that the injuries have been exaggerated, but does not deny 
that the nets are torn and robbed. It appears that each genera- 
tion of porpoises is a little cleverer than-its forbears; and, 
whereas the porcine rascals used only to drive the fish into nets 
or shallow water, they now encourage them to be caught, that 
they may themselves feast on the netted captives. The Depart- 
ment of Marine has often been asked to interfere, and as early as 
1865 the commander of the Mediterranean fleet formed a scheme 
for the destruction of porpoises, which was like one of the wolf- 
laws of the middle ages. A fee of five francs was offered for 
every head of a porpoise, a sum raised at last to twenty-five 
francs. Special seines were devised, and the fishermen of Mar- 
seilles, Narbonne, and Port Vendres put their heads together to 
entrap their enemies. As a matter of fact, they found it easy 
enough to catch the porpoises, and plenty of fish as well. But 
here came out original sin in the wicked cetacean. The seines 
were slily drawn close; the porpoises meanwhile ate the fish, 
their fellow-prisoners, until, just when the space within the net 
began to lessen seriously, with the inimitable grace of a flap of 
their tail-fins, they lightly sprang, like salmon, over the edge of 
the net and into the ocean. The fishermen of Marseilles, Nar- 
bonne, and Port Vendres, wild with rage at being fooled in this 
way, once more brought the conduct of the porpoises before the 
notice of Government. 

The Minister was shocked, but could suggest nothing. Three 
other communes thereupon requested the department itself to 
undertake the chastisement of the porpoises. There was a long 
delay, but at length two gunboats, the Zyéne in 1883, and the 
Albatros in 1884, were sent to punish the sportive pirates. They 
shot torpedoes among them, and fired cannon galore. The result 
was melancholy in the extreme. A few porpoises were killed, 
but not many ; the majority fled out to deeper waters; but, alas! 
the fish fled with them, so that it was more than a week in each 
case before the fishery could be recommenced. And when the fish 
came back, like the ghost in the Laureate’s poem, the irrepressible 
porpoises returned in their company. The new Report is not more 
encouraging than former ones have been. It says that the por- 

ise is an animal “ fort agile,” and that the use of artillery against 

im is worse than useless. It can only suggest in a melancholy 
way that “the fishermen who complain of the depredations of 
these cetaceans would do well to unite in organizing porpoise- 
hunts, or else in forming a mutual insurance against the injuries 
they commit. Meanwhile, the department might continue to 
indemnify to a certain degree the proprietors of nets which have 
been injured in any very preposterous degree.” This is cold com- 
fort, and is, in fact, another way of saying that nothing can be 
done with beasts that are as slippery as trout, as cunning as 
monkeys, and as strong as ponies. _ 

We have ourselves a suggestion to make to the inhabitants of 
these indignant Mediterranean communes. Why not eat the 
porpoises? It is well known that sea-pig used to be considered 
a succulent and even luxurious dish. Why is it now universally 
neglected ? If the brutes tear the tackle of the fishermen, and 
leap out of seines which they have emptied of their fish, they may 
still be hunted down singly and turned into sea-hams and marine 
sausages. It is possible, however, that they might not suit all 
palates. Even in the reign of Elizabeth it would appear that 
porpoise, though an aristocratic, was an acquired, taste. In a 
ae pamphlet by Nicholas Breton, The Court and Country, pub- 
ished in 1618, an amusing story is told of a great man who sent 
one of his farmers “ for a great daint 
cold.” The farmer's wife, the farmer i 


a porpoise-pie or two 
imself, the children, the 


servants, the dog, the neighbouring miller and his dog, all in tuy 
partook of it, and each in turn suffered from horrible symptony 
of disgust. The farmer sent the remainder back to his patroy 
with many excuses, and with the expression of an opinion thy 

rpoise-pie was probably “ more wholesome than toothsome? 

reton gives this as an example of how rustic people may 
fastidiously refuse what is really, like olives or caviar, a dain 
highly prized in a more exalted walk of life. It would seems 
though the entire world had come to be of the Elizabethan farmer; 
opinion about the flesh of porpoise, and we are afraid, after al 
that our suggestion may not commend itself to the bewilders) 
Town Council of St. Nazaire (Var). 


LITTLE BILLER. 
(An Imperial Dream.) 
« HERE were three sailors of Bristol City ”"— 


He tried it again, but sleep made free, 
And dreams of his own getting mixed with the story, 
The ballad worked out like this, d’ye see ? 


“There was Gorging Jack from Central Asia, 
Chockful of Turkoman bones was he, 

And Puzzling Jimmy from over the Channel ; 
And the youngest he was Little Billee. 


“ Says Gorging Jack to Puzzling Jimmy, 
‘I feel extremely earth-hungaree’ : 
To Gorging Jack says Puzzling Jimmy, 
‘And a thirst for revenge has come over me. 


“Says Gorging Jack to Puzzling Jimmy, 
‘Why shouldn’t we two chaps agree 

For me to devour the Balkan Kingdoms 
While you make a meal off Little Billee ?’ 


“¢O Billy! we're going to kill and eat you, 
So es the button of your chemie ’— 
And just at this point the Imperial sleeper 

Turned in his bunk uneasilee. 


“¢ First let me pay a complimentary visit, 
Which my dear grandmamma expects from me 

‘ Make haste, make haste,’ says Jack the Gorging, 
As he whetted a Muscovite snickersnee. 


“ So Billy he called for an ironclad warship, 
And with beef and biscuit he victualled she, 
And off he set with his colours flying 
All from the coast of Germanee. 


“ But he hadn’t got to the mouth of the Solent 
When he cried out : ‘ Ho! a friend I see; 

And he'll stand by me against Jack and Jimmy, 
For there’s his fleet on the larboard lee. 


“¢Tt’s known from Jerusalem to Madagascar, 
And to North and South Amerikee, 

That there British flag a-riding at anchor 
With Admiral Commerell, K.C.B.’ 


“So his friend fired guns, as he came aboard him, 
To warn fat Jack and rebuke Jimmee ; 

But as for little Bill, they made him 
An Admiral in the Queen’s Navee.” 


REVIEWS. 


LORD TORRINGTON.* 


WE are afraid that this volume is only one more illustratic 
of the bad luck of the British Admiral in the matter of 
biography. George Byng, the Lord Torrington of this book, wes 
not one of the greatest of our seamen, but he did good work; he 
played an active and interesting, if not eminently honourable, 
part in the Revolution of 1688, and he contributed one of 

prettiest and most completely successful bits of fighting to the 
history of our navy. A reasonably good Life of him, written bys 
well-informed contemporary, would be a great find. Unhappily 
the manuscript which Mr. Laughton has edited falls far short of 
even a modest standard. It is written in a wooden way, 

stops short just before the most brilliant part of Byng’s life. Mr. 
Laughton goes somewhat too far when he describes the spelling 
as bad and the grammar as atrocious. The writer, whoever 

was, certainly does not write so well as an educated man who 
had lived well into the eighteenth century, and ought to have 
learnt something from the prose of Dryden, Swift, and Addisot, 
should have done. He appears to us to have been a belated 
seventeenth-century man of no particular literary skill. 

he is accepted as that he will not appear to be espec 


* Memoirs relating to the Lord Torrington, By John Knox Laughto% 
M.A., R.N. Printed for the Camden Society. 1889. 
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plamable. No doubt we find him writing “ cartrid and 
é earterage,” “ mold” and “mould” (for mole) in the same 
sentence, “ shoud,” and “ of of,” for “ off of "3 but in this 
Jaxness he was countenanced by very distinguished persons. 
mar was not above reproach; but, all things con- 
sidered, it is not flagrantly worse than Clarendon’s. On the 
whole we should be inclined to say that his style is much what 
ight be expected from a man of small reading who had been 
educated in a time when even admirable writers were apt to 
miss the point at which they ought to have been done with a 
gntence. Probably he was an official person of an ordinary 
stamp, Writing neither better nor worse than scores of contempo- 
raries or successors, for that matter. The rank and file in the 
writing world are apt to forget how much of their boasted accu- 
is really the work of their masters, and, therefore, no merit 
of theirs. A man must be judged by the standard of his time, 
and if the anonymous author of the Memoirs receives this justice, 
he will not stand lower than many writers of to-day who find it 
easy to avoid erratic spelling or involved sentences, 

When fair allowance is made for his limitations of all kinds, 
the author of this fragment must be allowed to have done a 
useful piece of work according to his lights. He has at least 
enabled us to see more or less what the life of a successful naval 
officer of the end of the seventeenth century was, and he has 
contributed something to the history of the Revolution of 1688. 
George Byng as he appears here was obviously a very typical 
man of his time. If he had possessed a touch of the poetry of 
the sixteenth-century men, or the enthusiasm, Royalist or 
Puritanical, of the seventeenth century, or the high patriotic and 
professional spirit of the officers of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, something of it would have appeared even in this wooden 
narrative. But then he might not have been the successful man 
he was. His fate might have been to share the career of that 
Captain Lloyd -who alone of James's fleet—the only faithful 
found—followed the fortunes of his King and his Admiral and 
became a Jacobite agent. Byng was not at all likely to devote 
himself to any such Quixotic enterprise. Like his generation, he 
was distinctly of the earth earthy—brave and capable, beyond 
alldoubt, loyal without enthusiasm to Church and Constitution ; 
but not, to judge by his conduct in 1708, to the extent of 
quarrelling too thoroughly with the King who might return, and 
with an eye keen to see the main chance. This narrative ends 
abruptly in 1705, and it seems to us that the writer may have 
found the events of 1708 somewhat difficult to deal with. Byng 
was certainly accused of not showing great zeal against Forbin in 
the Jacobite adventure of that year. It is just possible that the 
biographer—who was plainly an honest man of no suppleness— 
may have found it diflicult to reconcile his hero’s conduct at 
that period with the resolution he showed after the myste- 
riously peaceful accession of George I. had made the Stuart 
cause manifestly hopeless. This, however, is mere guesswork, 
which must be taken for what it is worth. The events of 
Byng’s life as told in the Memoirs are very easy to under- 
stand. He was the son of a rumed Kentish gentleman who 
tried an unlucky adventure in Ireland, and he entered the navy 
asa boy. The fact is one among many which may help us to 
the easy task of proving that Lord Macaulay overstated the case 
in his sweeping way when he said that the gentlemen in the 
navy of those days were not seamen, and the seamen were not 

tlemen. Byng was both, as were Russell and Herbert, 

airfax and Delaval. According to a practice of the time, he 
suddenly changed from the sea to the land service. He served 
under Kirke at Tangier, was so much protected by that Protestant 
hero as to arouse the jealousy of the military gentlemen, and re- 
turned to the sea service as lieutenant. Lord Dartmouth pro- 
moted him at Kirke’s request. It is a not uninteresting detail 
that when in Tangier he was named to Charles Churchill’s com- 
pany in Trelawny’s regiment. Ata later period he found cause 
to complain that the Churchills did him il! turns for his support 
of Admiral Russell. From Tangier he went to the East Indies 
as lieutenant to Captain Tyrrell, in the Phenix, who was sent 
“for the better reducing to due obedience his Majesty's inhabi- 
tants of the Island and Fort of Bombay lately revolted from the 
government there established by his Majesty, and for the better 
securing the trade granted by charter to the East India Company 
against the interlopers complained of by them and against pyrates.” 
In the East Indies Byng cultivated the acquaintance of Sir John 
Child, to his own great profit apparently. It is to be noted that 
he kept up his connexion with the East India Company by marry- 
ing into the family of Streynsham Master. From these Memoirs 
it does not appear that Byng’s conduct to his captain was a model 
of discipline and good feeling. He seems almost to have worked 
> soma is superior, and to have toadied Sir John Child. But 

ere were more honourable passages in his service in the East, 
and we shall quote one of them, both for its own sake and as an 
example of our anonymous author's merits and demerits as a 

As they (the Phenizx’s) were plying to windward of Bassin they dis- 
covered a ship at anchor, and stood towards her. Upon coming near her, 
she weighed and stood off from them, upon which the Phenix gave chase, 
and she proving to be a Zanganian, a sort of pyratical people, they engaged 
her. They are a desperate people, who neither give nor receive any quarter, 
and drink of a certain drug called bang, that makes them fight with the 
greater fury ; they behaving with much intrepidity, and continuing obsti- 
nately to defend themselves. Capt. Tyrrell boarded them severall times, 
but the ship having too much way, he as often missed the oppertunity of 
eatring his men ; yet about sunset Capt. Tyrrell boarded her again with 


near fourscore men, sword in hand, ready to get into her ; but having again 
too much way Mr. Byng and 11 men only entered. On this attempt severall 
of the enemy liped over to swim ashoar, and other ran down the hatches, 
but seeing themselves far from the Phenix and so few entered the ship 
they attacked them with symitars [with great fury] and, being in greater 
number, cut the others to pieces, Mr. Byng having allready received two 
very deep cuts on his left side, quite cross his back thro’ a very thick buff 
belt he had round him; bot in that instant the ship sunk downright 
with them by the shot she had received and set them all to struggle 
for their lives in another way. [But as Mr. Byng could not swim 
he had not an equal chance with the rest] so that he, finding the 
ship going down and himself in the water, he caught hold of one of 
the Zinganians by the hair of his head; who, struggling to disengage 
himself, he was apprehensive he would turn upon him, and by keeping him 
under water drown him; he therefore quitted his hold and caught at a 
piece of loose plank which kept him above water ; yet had little hope of 
saving his life (having drunk much water and was so weak he had sunk 
two or three times) and was near being carried away by the current. But 
the corporall of the Phenix, who was at the head of the mainmast, now 
upright in shoal water, seeing his leftenant near him in distress, pressed 
him to quit the plank and part of the wreck near him, and endeavour to 
get to him, which if he could do might save him. Mr. Byng seeing no 
other hope forsook it; and by much strugling with difficulty got within 
reach of the corporal, who pulled him up ; yet remaining with little strength 
whereby to hold with, his head could scarce be kept above water. 


The spelling and grammar here are not so very bad, and what 
confusion there is is mainly a matter of stops, which the author 
would have put right on going to press, and Mr. Laughton need 
surely not have respected. 

On returning to England, Byng soon fell into the Revolution 
of 1688, and mainly apparently on the suggestion of his old 
friend Kirke was active in seducing the officers of Dartmouth’s 
fleet. Ile was active in persuading Ashby and Aylmer to join 
the Prince of Orange. There is an account, brief but interesting, 
of the intrigues at Portsmouth and of the measures taken to sto 
the escape of the Prince of Wales. Byng showed himself bot 
astute and daring in carrying messages between the conspirators 
and the headquarters of the Prince of Orange, to whom he was 
presented. The remainder—much the larger part—of the book is 
taken up with accounts of his service as captain or admiral in 
subordinate command in various actions, from the feeble fight in 
Bantry Bay down to the bloody but indecisive action off Malaga, 
with his troubles as to promotion, and his negotiations with the 
Algerine pirates. Although, as we have said, the writer was 
sadly without gift, yet there are passages in his narrative which 
are by no means bad. We have read much worse in authors of 
greater pretension than the accounts of Byng’s danger in the 
great storm, or his distinguished share in the capture of Gib- 
raltar, or the description of the operations before, during, and 
after the battle off Malaga. The Memoirs will be useful to the 
long-hoped-for naval historian, and they certainly leave the im- 
pression that the conqueror of the Spaniards at Cape Passaro was 
a brave and capable man. 


MR. KIPLING’S STORIES.* 


worst of recommending Mr. Wheeler's publications, which 
we do very heartily, is that apparently they are difficult to 
procure. They appear in paper-covered little volumes ; but these 
volumes are not found on English railway-bookstalls. Very 
little that is so new and so good can be discovered in those 
shrines of fugitive literature. Mr. Kipling is a new writer, or a 
writer new to the English as distinct from the Anglo-Indian 
public. He is so clever, so fresh, and so cynical that he must be 
young ; like other people, he will be kinder to life when he has 
seen more of it. Clever people usually begin with a little aver- 
sion, which is toned down, in life as in love, to a friendly 
resignation, if it is not toned up to something warmer by longer 
experience. Mr. Kipling’s least cynical stories are those in Jn 
Black and White, studies of native life and character. He is far 
happier with Afghan homicides and old ford-watchers, and even 
with fair Lalun, “ whose profession was the most ancient in the 
world,” and whose house was built upon the city wall, than with 
the flirts and fribbles of the hills. His “ black men” (as Macaulay 
would have called them) are excellent men, full of courage, 
cunning, revenge, and with points of honour of their own. ‘We 
are more in sympathy with their ancient semi-barbarism than 
with the inexpensive rank and second-hand fashion of Simla. 

An invidious critic might say, and not untruly, that Mr, 
Kipling has, consciously or unconsciously, formed himself on the 
model of Mr. Bret Harte. He has something of Mr. Harte’s 
elliptic and allusive manner, though his grammar is very much 
better. He has Mr. Harte’s liking for good qualities where they 
have the charm of the unexpected. Perhaps the similarity is in- 
creased by the choice of topics and events on the fringes of alien 
civilizations. It may also be conjectured that Mr. Kipling is not 
ignorant of “ Gyp’s” works. In any case he has wit, humour, 
observation ; he can tell a story, and he does not always disdain 
pathos, even when the pathetic is a little too obvious. People 
will probably expect Mr. Kipling, with all these graces of his, to 
try his hand at a long novel. We are anation that likes quantity. 
But it may very probably turn out that Mr. Kipling is best at 
short stories and sketches. 


oar Black and White. By Rudyard Kipling. Allahabad : Wheeler 


Under the Deodars. By Rudyard Kipling. Allahabad: Wheeler 
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Perhaps the most excellent of his tales is * Dray Yara Yew 
Dee,” the confession to an Englishman of a horse-dealer from the 
Northern frontier. This character, in his cunning and his honesty, 
his madness of revenge, his love, his misery, his honour, is 
to our mind a little masterpiece. There is a poetry and a melan- 
choly about the picture which it would be hard, perhaps impossible, 
to find in more than one or two barbaric or savage portraits from a 
European hand. His confession must be read ; we shall not spoil 
it by analysis. The “Judgment of Dungara” is as good, in a 
comic and cynical manner; so is the tale of a “sahib, called 
Yankum Sahib.” Missionaries ought to get the former by heart, 
and magistrates the latter. “ Gemini,” the story of Ram Dass 
and Durga Dass, might make a Radical Indophile laugh, and 
might teach him a good deal about his clients. “In Flood 
Time” is a little prose idyl of epical strength; there is some- 
thing primitive in the adventure and something very sympathetic 
in the old warder of the ford who tells the tale. The “Send- 
ing of Dana Da” is an Icelandic kind of miracle worked on 
esoteric Buddhists to their confusion and sorrow. The send- 
ing wherewith Dana Da vexed Lone Sahib was a sending of 
kittens, not nice young vivacious kittens, but kittens in their 
babyhood, and they vexed Lone Sahib sore. “On the City 
Wall” is the last, and certainly one of the very best, of the 
stories ; the tale of conspiracy, riot, prison-breaking, organized 
by Lalun the Fair and Wali Dad, “a young Mahommedan who 
was suffering acutely from Education of the English variety, and 
knew it.” This Wali Dad is as clever a study as that of the 
Pathan horse thief; his modern melancholy, infidelity, Welt- 
schmerz, and all the rest of it, leave him at bottom as thorough a 
Moslem fanatic as ever yelled “ Ya Hasan ! Ya Hussain !” How the 
British soldiers quell a multitude of yelling fanatics, without 
drawing a bayonet or firing a shot, is pleasant to read. And, at 
the end of the riot, there we find Agnostic Wali Dad, “ shoeless, 
turbanless, and frothing at the mouth; the flesh on his chest 
bruised and bleeding trom the vehemence with which he had 
smitten himself.” Wherefore we part from Wali Dad respecting 
him rather more than in his character of educated Unbeliever; 
for the attitude and actions of the fanatic were more sincere 
than the sighs and sneers of “ the product.” 

On the whole, Mr. Kipling’s Under the Deodars is more con- 
ventional and less interesting than his studies of native life. 
There is comparatively little variety in “playing lawn-tennis 
with the Seventh Commandment.” Mr. Kipling, in his preface, 
intimates that Anglo-Indian society has other and more seemly 
diversions. Any persons who wish to see the misery, the seamy, 
sorry side of irregular love affairs, may turn to “The Hill of 
Illusion.” It is enough to convert a man or woman on the verge 
ef guilt by reminding them that, after all, they will be no happier 
than they have been, and much less respectable. “A Wayside 
Comedy ” contains a tragedy almost impossible in its absurd and 
miserable complexity of relations. Only a very small and very 
remote Anglo-Indian station could have produced this comedy, 
or tolerated it ; and yet what were the wretched men and women 
to do on this side of suicide? The freaks of Mrs. Hawksbee and 
Mrs. Mallowe are more commonplace and rather strained in their 
cleverness. But, on the whole, the two little volumes, with 
Mr. Kipling’s Departmental Ditties, give the impression that 
there is a new and enjoyable talent at work in Anglo-Indian 
literature. 


SOME CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS.* 
“ LLY BEEIOUS,” as the historian was called by a great 


authority, has never been an author very much read by 
Englishmen in the original, and, though in times past he has had 
his fair share of translators, he does not now figure even in the 
all-embracing Bohn. His Greek is-bad of a bad time, his text is 
in part extremely fragmentary, and thus he has small literary 
ar still less scholastic attractions. On the other hand, the 
matter of his work is extremely important. A man of great 
ability, thoroughly well versed in public business, a traveller, a 
fair student, an exact observer of military topography, Polybius 
held the opinion that an historian ought to be first of all a 
reporter of those things which he has heard and seen. The con- 
sequence is that he has left us, at an immense interval, it is 
true, the most valuable historical work in point of matter that 
we have after Thucydides—a book more valuable in strict 
historical information, though infinitely less valuable in form 
and some kinds of matter, than those of Herodotus, Tacitus, and 
Sallust, and one which, if he had only known how to write his own 
language, would have been on a par with Xenophon, whose supe- 


by E.S. Shuckburgh. 2 vols. 


* The Histories of Polybius. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 18: 

Seneca’s Minor Dialogues. ‘Translated by Aubrey Stewart (Bohn’s 
Libraries). London: George Bell & Sons. 1889. 


Horace. Translated by Various Hands. London: Warne & Co. 
1889. 
The Piwdrus, Lysis, and Protagoras of Plato. Translated by J. 


Wright. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

The Teaching of Epictetus. Translated by T. W. Rolleston. London : 
Walter Scott. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, rendered into English Prose. With 
am Introductory Essay by A. Lang, M.A., lately Fellow of Merton College, 


rior he seems to have been in brains and business faculty, though he 
was far less of a man of letters as wellas of a soldier. This very 
inferiority makes it an exceptionally meritorious business {) 
translate him. We do not think that Mr. Shuckburgh can haye 
altogether enjoyed (except with that enjoyment which comes of 
hard work well employed) the considerable task of producing 
these two fat volumes. We are still not quite sure that any ong 
who wants really to study Greek and Roman history (and no 
body else will busy himself with Polybius at all) ought not to 
learn the tongues. But, if translations are ever justified, they 
are justified in cases where the matter and not the form of the 
original is of importance; and this, if ever, is the case with the 
son of Lycortas and the friend of Scipio ASmilianus. 

Mr. Aubrey Stewart, who has already contributed a version of 
Seneca’s De Beneficiis to Bohn’s Classical Library, now follows 
it up with another of the Minor Dialogues and that on Cleme 
—in other words, of the contents of the first volume of Haase’ 
edition of the text. There is no introduction; but there ar 
good notes occasionally where they are required, and the transla. 
tion is a capital instance of the combination of readableness with 
scholarship. Publishers are usually men of business, and we 
presume that Messrs. Bell would not have “commanded” a ver. 
sion of Seneca unless they had anticipated readers for it. And 
we should be glad to think that there will be readers for such g 
version of such an author. As for the version, it is sufficient to 
say that we have compared passages taken at random with the 
original as exactly as possible, and that we have not discovered 
the slightest misrendering. Elegance, still more preciousness, of 
style is hardly to be sought in rendering Seneca, who has made 4 
certain laborious attempt at form, but is chiefly clear, forcible, 
and matter-of-fact. His matter is, we think, matter very well 
suited to the present or any day—perhaps even better to the pre- 
sent than to any other. For, whether it be the fancy for paradox 
and novelty, or whether it be a natural result of the constant 
repetition of parsenetic discourse in the pulpit, or what not, it is 
certain that sound ethical writing is not common, and that the 
modern man is much more left to himself in matters of conduct 
than any generation of his fathers not wholly barbarous. No 
reasonable person will think Seneca’s advice any the worse be 
cause he was a rich fellow enough, and the perhaps rather too 
complaisant and adulatory Minister of a despot. The important 
thing is that he had seen a great deal of life, had thought about 
what he had seen, and could write what he had thought. And 
so let his lay sermons be commended, whether in their own 
Latin or in Mr. Stewart’s English. 

It was far, indeed, from being ill thought to give a cheap 
collection of different versions of Horace in English. No author 
has been more often attempted, and few have shown themselves 
more impregnable ; but the results of the exercise of so many excel- 
lent wits on a wit hardly less excellent than the best of them could 
not but be interesting. With Milton's famous “To Pyrrha,” with 
Dryden’s magnificent (even Dryden himself never did anything 
more deserving that epithet than the version of Tyrrhena Regum)if 
scarcely Horatian paraphrases to lead off with, and Mr. Calverley 
and Bishop Copleston (there is an excellent version of this last 
scholar’s in the Oxford Spectator, which we do not think the 
compiler has availed himself of) and with many worthy persons 
between, there is good game. Of course the excellent Francis 
furnishes the staple. It is rather curious how good Francis is 
generally without being ever very good. The late Mr. Herbert 
Grant’s work, of whom the editor seems,to think great things, does 
not arride us much. There is hardly a worse translation in the book 
than his opening one, which is a tissue of surplusage, omission, 
and injudicious paraphrase. A translator who omits dulce from 
decus, and, by way ot making amends, shoves in “ strong” to back 
up presidium; who leaves out mobilium terga Quiritium alto 
gether, gives no equivalent for partem solido demere de die, and 
renders 

me gelidum nemus 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 
Secernunt populo. 
Far from the world’s tumultuous throng 
The nymphs enchant me with their song. 


is not a translator at all. We pardon (or, rather, are only too 
glad to get) this sort of thing from Dryden, because, whether 
Dryden gives us Horace or not, he gives us almost always splendid 
verse and admirable matter. ‘Translators of Mr. Grant’s stamp do 
not give us Horace, and do give us limp twaddle. Another 
translator who, as we turn the volume over, seems to us to have 
rather stolen his once great fame, is Archdeacon Wrangham. In 
the well-known ode to Sestius vice is not “sway,” “stern” is inade- 
quate for acris, prata are most certainly not “brakes,” and the 
antithesis of summa brevis and spem longam, in the best-known 
line, is lost or weakened, while the loss of beate is immense in 
Warned, Sestias, by life’s brief amount, 

Forbear on distant bliss to count. 

On the other hand, Canon Howes, who alternately with Francis 
supports almost alone the burden of the Epodes, Satires, and 
Epistles, is a good verse-smith enough, and among the rest are 
versions known, or deserving to be known, almost as well as those 
which contain “ plain in thy neatness,” and 

Not Heaven itself upon tLe past has power. 

[But] what has been has been, and I have had my hour. 


Such are Atterbury’s “To Melpomene,” Mr. Calverley’s “0 
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navis,” Hartley Coleridge’s “ Persicos odi,” Ben’s “ Donec gratus 
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eam ”—but we must stop lest the list be unfairly short or unduly 
«4 « Golden Treasury” has, for more years than some of us 
eare to think of, included the best English translation of 
Plato, the Republic of Messrs. Davies and Vaughan, while very 
recently a volume containing the cycle of dialogues on Socrates's 
has been added. Mr. Wright's version of the Phedrus, 
Protagoras, and Lysis makes a new instalment towards the pro- 
yision of a handy rival to the Master of Balliol’s very bulky and 
quite sufficiently praised work. The Phedrus and Protagoras are 
bly the two dialogues most often read next to the Republic, 
and the first is as certainly unsurpassed in Platonic as the second 
is in Socratic quality, while the Lysis is both characteristic in 
itself and epexegetic to the Phedrus. Mr. Wright has given an 
acellent version without any notes, but with introductory 
«grguments.” These are far from superfluous, the thread of a 
Platonic dialogue being by no means always easy for a novice to 
follow, and the enjoyment of the digressions (not to say vagaries) 
gf its hero being considerably heightened by the possession of a 
grt of key-map beforehand. 

We are not able wholly to approve the principle of Mr. 

Bolleston’s translation of Epictetus. It is tessellated out of the 

ridion, Arrian’s Dissertations, and the Fragments, in such 
away that Mr. Rolleston makes continuously numbered books, 

rs, and sections out of the snippets from these different 
= It is true that the very peculiar form in which we have 
the philosopher’s work makes this less of a liberty than it would 
bein some cases, but still it is a liberty, and we cannot help 
thinking that the better way would have been to give the text 
either of the Manual only, or of Manual and Dissertations together, 
as we have it in such originals as have come down to us, and to 
do the piecing in an introductory dissertation of the translator's 
own, Mr. Rolleston might even, considering as he does with 
somereason that much of the Dissertations is mere surplusage, 
have printed these portions in italic or some other distinguish- 
ing type. He has thought differently, however, and his book 
is interesting. Sometimes, indeed, he indulges in a not quite 
intelligible unfaithfulness ; here is a passage :— 

Never in any case say, J have lost such a thing, but J have returned it. 
Is thy child dead ? it isa return. Is thy wife dead? itis a return. Art 
thou deprived of thy estate ? is not this also a return? 

—* But he is wicked who deprives me of it! ” 

But what is that to thee, through whom the Giver demands his own ? 
As long, therefore, as he grants it to thee, steward it like another's pro- 
perty, as travellers use an inn. 


Here “steward” is awkward, for travellers certainly do not 
“steward” their inn, nor is it necessary for the Greek émpedod. 
But this matters very little. The book will, no doubt, introduce 
not a few English readers to Epictetus, and thiat will be a good 
deed. For to Epictetus the remarks which we have made above 
on Seneca apply with greatly increased force. He is, perhaps, 
the chief master of the later gnomic style, suffering neither from 
the contrast (illogical it may be) of writings and life which pre- 
judices some against him of Cordova nor from the taint of 
priggishness which to some modern readers makes Marcus 
Aurelius as though it were a kind of Roman and Imperial 
Emerson. It is not, perhaps, quite easy for a modern 
to put himself in the position of Epictetus or one of 
Epictetus'’s hearers. The paradoxes of Ataraxia and Adiaphoria 
ae not in the least greater paradoxes than a vast number of 
opinions which are taken quite as a matter of course nowadays ; 
but they are not ow paradoxes. Indeed, it may be shrewdly 
— that Epictetus would have said as sharp things of 
modern politics, modern science, and no small part of modern 
literature as his tolerably mild nature allowed him to say. The 
most dubious of his positions, in the eye of general reason, is that 
of “the open door ”—the permission given to suicide. Yet it is 
often forgotten how carefully this is guarded. The passage is 
worth quoting, well as it ought to be known :— 


And to this it should be mv part to say, “ My friends, wait upon God. 
When He Himself shall give the signal and release you from this service, 
then are ye released unto Him. But for the present, bear to dwell in this 
place, wherein He has.set you. Short, indeed, is this time of your sojourn, 

id easy to bear for those that are so minded. For what tyrant or what 
thief is there any longer, or what court of law is terrible to one who thus 
makes nothing of the body and the possessions of it? Remain, then, and 

not without a reason.”” Some such part as this should the teacher 
have to play towards the well-natured among his disciples. 

How long. then, are such injunctions to be cbeyed ? So long as it is 

table—that is to say, so long as I can do what becomes and befits me. 

hen some men are choleric and fastidious, and say, “I cannot sup with 
this man, to have to bear him every day telling how he fought in Mysia.” 
I told you, brother, how I went up the hill—then again I began to be besieged. 
:++ But another saith, “I prefer to have my supper, and listen to him 
prating as long as he likes.” And do thou compare the gain on both 
sides—only do naughi in heaviness or affliction, or as supposing that thou 
art in evil case. For to this no man can compel thee. Doth it smoke in 
chamber ? if it is not very much I will stay, if too much, I will go 
out; for remember this always, and hold fast to it, that the door is open. 
‘hou shalt not live in Nicopolis. I will not. Nor in Athens. I will not 
live in Athens. Nor in Rome. Neither in Rome. in Gyara. I will 

einGyara. But living in Gyara seemeth to me like a great smoke. I 
will depart, whither no man shall hinder me to dwell—for that dwelling 
stands ever open to all. 

Only do it not unreasonably, not cowardly, nor make every common 

an excuse. For again, it is not God's will, for He bath need of 

such an order of things, and of such a race upon the earth. But if He 

give the ~~ for retreat, as He did to Socrates, we must obey Him as our 
er. 


The obvious answer is that the signal for retreat is only un- 


mistakable when it comes in the form of not-self-sought death. 
But when, even in this case, where complete approval is not 
possible, we compare such writing as this with our modern sub- 
stitutes for it—with the morbid maunderings of Amiel, for in- 
stance—it is difficult not to think that thought has strangely 
retrograded. There is a kind of fibre in Epictetus which has been 
utterly wanting in what may be called profane meditation on 
life in Europe since the middle of the last century. It is “ manly, 
sir, manly,” as F. B. remarks; and the descendants of Rousseau 
on whatever other merits they may have, are not 
manly. 

To be included in the Golden Treasury Series is in some sort 
to take rank as a classic; and, in adding to the series an 
example of what may be called the modern school of English 
poetical translation, the publishers could not have made a happier 
choice than Mr. Lang’s Theocritus. It is now nine years or so 
since the work first appeared—time enough and to spare for any 
charm due to mere novelty of style to pass away—and a second 
study fully confirms the high opinion of its merits which we then 
expressed, The successful translator of Homer could hardly 
fail in rendering the epic idyls; but to reproduce in prose the 
more subtle charm of the pastorals is a tour de force which has 
not often been surpassed. We know few translations from the 
classics where the atmosphere of the original has been so well 
preserved. Simetha’s passion and despair, the gossip of Battus 
and Corydon, the song of the lovelorn Cyclops, each in its own 
style is rendered to perfection. Nor is Mr. Lang less successful 
in comedy. The humours of Gorgo and Praxine in the famous 
mime lose none of their effect in the transition from Greek to 
English ; and, if any one chooses to compare this version of the, 
idyl with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, he will hardly say that Mr. 
Lang comes off second best. 

To students of poetry the introductory essay on Theocritus and 
his age is almost as interesting as the translations themselves. 
Mr. Lang rebuts by the most conclusive of all possible arguments 
the assertion that Theocritus is affected. He quotes modern 
Greek folk-songs, which show that rustics can express refined 
sentiment in poetical language, almost as well sometimes as 
Theocritus himself, provided they come of an imaginative and 
impassioned race, and that their daily toil is not so arduous as to 
destroy all joy of life in the struggle for existence. Theocritus 
knew and loved the country, and understood the feelings and 
modes of expression of the Sicilian shepherds. By giving to 
their songs artistic form and adding the necessary ideal touch he 
has made his poems the models of bucolic poetry for all time. If 
artificiality has since come to be the reproach of the pastoral, it 
is because later writers have imitated imitations instead of seek- 
ing their inspiration in nature itself. Those who, not reg | 
Greek, wish to know how the father of pastoral poetry wrote wil 
find the secret of his charm rather in Mr. Lang’s prose than even 
in such verse as Calverley's. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 
like gratitude is due from the experienced 


novel-reader to a writer who is able to extract anything 
fresh from the hackneyed subject of wills without outraging 
nature or drawing too lavishly upon human credulity. Mrs. 
Alexander has achieved this distinction in A Crooked Path. Her 
will-case has nothing in common with the innumerable stories of 
wills lost or strayed, stolen or mislaid, last wills and testaments 
that lead to more last wills, till positively the last will of all 
the enormous brood turns up ie sensational stream runs 
dry. Katherine Liddell is a clear-headed, unselfish, honourable 
young lady, the angel of the house—a Bayswater villa—where 
her widowed mother enlarges a scanty income by writing novels, 
which her good daughter, when her mother is ill, offers to the 
eminent firm of Channing and Wyndham in Piccadilly. With 
almost reckless devotion she takes charge of the two boys of her 
frivolous sister-in-law, and, when financial matters are at a 
crisis, beards her miserly old uncle in his Camden Town den, and 
by sheer savoir faire and self-sacrificing attention persuades him 
that she is a chip of the old block—himself, to wit—and 
deserving of his wealth. His only son he had long discarded 
before news arrived of his murder in the colonies, and he 
had devised a will léaving all to a stranger, the son of an old 
friend. Unhappily he dies suddenly just when he had determined 
to set Katherine’s mind at rest concerning her beloved mother 
and nephews. Then Katherine takes to the crooked path by 
possessing herself of the will, without consulting it, wrapping it 
in paper neatly endorsed “ Old MSS.,” placing it at the bottom of 
her box, murmuring to her innocent self, “ If my mother sees it, the 
idea of old manuscript will certainly deter her from looking at it.” 
Now here is the only touch of improbability in a clever story. 


* A Crooked Path. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 


Blackett. 1889. 

Judge Lynch. By George H. Jessop. London: Longmans & Co. 
1889. 

Princess Sunshine. By Mrs. Riddell. 2 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1889. 


Robert Leeman’s Daughters. By J. Fogerty. 3 vols. London: 


Bentley & Son. 1889. 
At the Moment of Victory. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. London: Ward 


& Downey. 1889. 
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Even if mothers are never inquisitive as to the contents of their 
daughters’ boxes, a literary lady is only too likely to be tempted by 
old MSS. However, the artistic success of Mrs. Alexander lies in 
the narration of this incident. You do not feel any desire to re- 
prehend the beautiful and simple-hearted Katherine for this un- 
principled act. It seems quite acceptable, though no extenuating 
plea and no sophistical excuses are put forward by the author. 
Of course it entails dreadful consequences when Katherine meets 
Errington, the stranger who should have inherited the wealth she 
does not enjoy, but uses only in the interests of her mother and 
nephews and worthless sister-in-law. She learns from her lawyer 
that Errington should have benefited if the will were forthcoming. 
While he is rich she is silent ; when he is ruined she has to face 
the shameful ordeal of confession to him. She gives up the deed. 
He magnanimously will have none of it, and, unknown to her, 
destroys it. Then the only son and heir of the miser comes to 
life, and vastly complicates matters. Thence in what ways she 
wanders, beset by her two admirers, Errington and the rakish, 
amusing, worldly De Burgh, is told with the admirable art and 
the skilful control of the sources of interest which Mrs. Alex- 
ander can always command. The minor characters are finely 
sketched and delicately discriminated. The small talk of society, 
so difficult to reproduce in writing without provoking boredom, 
is excellently natural. Dialogue, indeed, is one of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s strong points. Whoever may be involved in it—small 
school-boys, literary ladies, the man about town, the enthusiast 
in social reforms—all alike are delightfully human and individu- 
ally characteristic. 

Mr. Jessop’s story of Californian life, though somewhat spun 
out, may be commended to all who love a stirring tale of men 
and times with which few can have enjoyed any practical ac- 
quaintance, and especially is it medicine for those benevolent 
— who hanker after that singular institution of our day, the 

igilance Committee. In the rowdy community of San Pablo 
there was, it is true, some excuse for the institution. It was “a 
bad place to bluff” ; it refused to be “ bluffed” ; and when murder 
and other outrages became frequent, and Juan Estudillo attempted 
to “clean out” the Independent office with a six-shooter, the 
leading men resolved themselves into a Vigilance Committee. 
The conduct of this body was more businesslike, and not more 
illogical and idiotic, than the proceedings of our own self- 
constituted guardians of morals in the East-End and elsewhere. 
When Drunken Dick “passed in his checks”—anglicé, was 
murdered—no one regretted his removal, but it was felt there 
was an example to be made. Some one had to be lynched, and 
that speedily. So they fixed on the innocent and popular Jack 
Scott, against whom there was barely the shadow of suspicion. 
The story of his flight with the friendly sheriff, his capture and 
almost miraculous respite, and the final lynching of the veritable 
murderer, is thrillingly told. Mr. Jessop’s pictures of life in the 
Californian vineyards in the old unsettled days, drawn from life, 
as we understand they are, are alive with colour and movement. 
It is a mistake, perhaps, to indicate the real murderer from the 
outset by naming him Haman Jefferies. A man with such a 
name in a story is bound to be hanged. Nevertheless, the excited 
reader of Judye Lynch has no reason to complain of any stinting 
of the fuel of interest from first page to last in Mr. Jessop’s pic- 
turesque story. 

The short stories in Mrs. Riddell’s two volumes are all written 
in the crisp, forthright, effective style that makes reading plea- 
surable. Princess Sunshine is the longest and best of the three. 
The sketch of the dismal suburban household for which the con- 
scientious Gregory Gifford toils from morn to dewy eve is a 
capital example of Mrs. Riddell’s graphic art. The supercilious 
younger brother, the three maiden sisters, with their insufferable 
airs of pretence and discontent, and the sweet-hearted ward of 
Gregory, the “ Princess Sunshine,” who warms the dreary home 
by her unselfish nature, are all vigorously characterized. When 
poor, plodding Gregory eventually gains a great literary triumph, 
and, better still, is wedded to Joan, the “ Princess,” we are over- 
whelmed with a genuine rush of “gallery” sentiment, so com- 
plete and surprising are the triumph and the retribution, and this, 
as all novel-readers will admit, is a sensation rarely experienced. 
“A Terrible Vengeance ” treats of ghostly phenomena that trouble 
a murderer's conscience, and, in part at least, recall the late Lord 


better than the one she could scarcely remember. A w 
volume of Robert Leeman’s Daughters and half of the 
comprise the relation of this incident and its spare but gy 
creetly-spread consequences. Robert Leeman and wife haye), 
the interim emigrated to America, and are solaced with andthe 
little girl, named Muriel, after her lost sister, and Mirelle for 
the distinguishing. The family thrive apace, and months ely 
though inquiries are brisk on both sides, before the lost gir}; 
identified. From Ireland to Holland, from both countries 4 
America, homeward-bound again, we pass, till the feel of deg. 
plank and railroad-car are only too familiar. Of a truth, th 
reader grows foot-weary because of this insistent locomotigg, 
Mr. Fogerty’s novel, for all this tedium, is not without meri 
though it wants the supreme merit of concentration. [tj 
dreadfully long-drawn. The narrative drags at times ag , 
goods train does on the irritated ear of the sleepless in th 
small hours when semaphore lamps weep in the fog. Thereig 
a certain disconnexion of the American from the Dutch portigy 
of the story, and by the time the one has charmed you th 
Irish antecedents become dim. 

The astonishing “thunder and lightning” prologue to Mr, 
Pirkis’s At the Moment of Victory prepares the reader for th 
rank growth of melodrama that succeeds. Characters, incidents 
plot, are all alike maddening, save only a rather diverting baronet, 
in whom is personified with considerable humour an old man ig 
a hurry. There is an astrological lady from Corsica, whom the 
prologue leads us to suspect of murder, who visits the wili 
Cumberland home of the baronet, by the chance of a railway 
accident and the importunity of her host's insensate philanthropy, 
and causes dreadful discord between an amiable young lady anj 
the young man she adores. For some reason known only to the 
author, for we cannot accuse the astrological beauty of the in 
felicity, the Corsican girl passes under the disreputable name 
Jane Shore. Of course she represents herself to be homeles, 
friendless, distressed, in want of money. Yet, having done all 
the mischief she could to the young couple mentioned, sh 
absconds one night, leaving her jewels and money behind ani 
the family plate intact. She was a star-gazer, not a commm 
adventuress, which may account for her extraordinary conduet, 
But no human charity can absolve the author. On the supposi- 
tion that Miss Shore, alias Etelka, was inconceivably fascinating, 
she might work worse havoc than she does, but never fora 
moment does the faintest ray of attraction move us. She is 
nothing but the lay figure of theatric puppetry. 


ROGER DE WENDOVER.—VOL. III.* 


HIS slender volume completes Mr, Hewlett’s edition ot 
Wendover’s Flores Historiarum. It contains only 114 pages 
of text, together with a rather long and somewhat weak Intro 
duction. As the Flores is well known through the medium of 
the edition of the late Rey. H. O. Coxe in the English Historical 
Society’s publications, it is not worth while to enter here on an 
independent discussion of its value. Indeed, considering thata 
vast amount of unprinted material of the highest interest yet 
remains to be taken in hand by the director of this series, and 
that we already had a good and by no means scarce edition of the 
Flores, as well as Mr. Luard’s noble edition of the Chronica 
Majora, which gives us the compflation of the anonymous 
St. Albans writer, the work of Wendover, and the alterations, 
additions, and continuation of Matthew Paris, it may well be 
doubted whether it was at present worth while to print Wendover 
separately. The Introduction repeats the scanty notices of the 
author given by Matthew Paris and by the compiler of the 
Gesta Abbatum S. Albani. They are discussed in Mr. Coxe's 
edition, and it is apparently impossible to add anything to 
them. Early in the reign of Henry III. Wendover appears as 
Prior of Belvoir, in Lincolnshire, which was a cell of St. Albans; 
he was censured by Abbot William de Trumpington, in the course 
of a visitation made “ tempore guerre,” for prodigal waste, and 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his office. It seems impossible 
to fix the date of this visitation. Mr. Hewlett limits it to 1224 
1227, or 1231-4, when the country was “ disturbed by successive 


Lytton’s Haunted and the Haunters, only in this instance the foot- 
rints follow, and do not precede, the object of ghostly attendance. | 
hey are the wet foot-prints of the drowned victim. They appear | 

round the murderer's bedside on the carpet the morning after the | 
deed, they follow him into the railway-carriage to the exceeding | 
fright of his servant, up the church aisle they go when he is mar- | 
ried to the ghost’s rival, and before long they work his death. 
For he dies suddenly with “a rushing sound as of many waters ” | 
in his ears, and the ground about him “was wet, and trampled 
as though by hundreds of little feet.” The grimness of the story 
is rather mitigated by the humours of the valet, who, on purely 
interested grounds, not through psychical enthusiasm, attempts 
to blackmail his master, and elicits certain promises that were 
never fulfilled. “If Mr. Murray had been a gentleman,” he was 
wont to plead, “ he’d have seen me righted.” 

The “little girl lost” of Blake’s poem had a much briefer 
period of wandering than the pretty babe in Mr. Fogerty's 
story, who drifted in a boat from an Irish estuary into the 
Atlantic, to be picked up by a kindly Dutch skipper, and 
finally wafted into the secure haven of a rich Dutch family, 
where she found a new mother, whom she learned to love 


| to which Wats and Coxe apparently refer the visitation. 


internal commotions.” Although it certainly took place after the 
expulsion of the French, there seems no valid reason for assigning 
a date coincident with, or later than, the fall of Falkes de Breauté. 
The words of the Gesta Abbatum (i. 269, 270) lead us to think it 
— that the “time of war” refers to the years 1219 to 1224 

Ve are told here that no disturbance took place in 1219, = 

‘OXe, 
as will be seen in a note, leaves the matter in doubt, and his 
words “about the year 1219” do not, as Mr. Hewlett seems to 
imagine, imply a mistake. Both in 1218 and 1219 there was 
mischief brewing, and the country was more or less disturbed by 
the attempts of certain leaders of the late King’s party to resist 
Hubert de Burgh’s measures for restoring the royal authority. 
These attempts came to a head in the revolt of William of 
Aumale in 1221. After Wendover was deprived of his office he 


* Rogeri de Wendover Liber qui dicitur Flores Historiarum ab anw 
MCCIV. annoque Henrici Anglorum Regis Secundi primo. The Flowers of 
History. By ‘tee de Wendover. Edited from the Original MSS. W 
Henry G. Hewlett, Keeper of the Records of the Land Revenue. Vol. Il 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: p' 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1889. 
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of course returned to St. Albans as a simple monk. He there 

wrote the Flores, which he brought down to 1235, and died the 
ear. 

Mr. Luard’s suggestion that the compiler whose work Wendover 
adopted may have been Abbot John de Cella does not meet 
a Mr. Hewlett’s approval. He is, however, unable to make 
any other suggestion as to the authorship, and scarcely gives 
FF osat weight to the grounds on which Mr. Luard founded 
his cautiously expressed opinion. In his first volume he ex- 

a conviction, adopted, we believe, from Sir Thomas 
— that Wendover’s own work begins with 1154, and his 
edition accordingly starts with the accession of Henry II. Mr. 
Luard, on the other hand, believes that the earlier compilation 
on to 1188. Mr. Hewlett is perhaps a little uncomfortable 
at differing from so distinguished an authority, for he here says 
that the question does not appear to him important enough to 
uire discussion, which implies a queer way of looking at the 
duties of an editor. He takes up a good deal of space with a 
discourse on the merits and weaknesses of his author. What he 
ays on this subject is for the most part true enough. Wendover 
yas an annalist rather than an historian; he relates events with- 
out gy their importance, or seeing their connexion with 
qeanother. [He inserts a great deal of irrelevant matter, and 
sometimes leaves out facts that are necessary to a right under- 
standing of his story. At the same time he is, as Mr. Hewlett 
ints out, candid, patriotic, and outspoken. While we agree in 
main with the criticism of his work contained in the Introduc- 
tion, it strikes us as expressed in far too many words, and 
as written too much from a modern standpoint. For example, 
Wendover is blamed for not declaring his disgust at the severity 
of the naval regulations of Richard I. Does either the author of 
the Gesta Henrici II, or Roger de Hoveden do so? Again, Mr. 
Hewlett complains that he indiscriminately accepts rumours and 
suspicions as “ equivalent to fact and proof,” and brings as an in- 
stance the terms in which he speaks of the accusation brought 
inst Hubert de Burgh with reference to the death of the Earl 
T Gdicbury. In telling his readers that Hubert was accused of 
isoning the Earl, Wendover puts in the qualifying words “ut 
tur” and “dixerunt quidam.” The accusation was certain! 
brought, and though we believe that it was a malicious falsehood, 
we are glad to hear about it. While it is important to get at the 
truth as to matters of fact, it is not less important to know what 
people thought and said. ‘The strangest of all Mr. Hewlett’s 
strictures is his solemn observation that Wendover, when relating 
astory on which he and his house naturally prided themselves— 
the discovery of the relics of St. Amphibalus—does not hint that 
he believed the whole affair to have been got up in order to bring 
gain to the convent. Did he expect that a monk of the thirteenth 
century, however honest he may have been, should look on such 
amatter with the eyes of a Protestant lecturer ? 


FARM LIVE STOCK.* 


— country gentlemen who take up this book will care to 
put it down again until they have looked at its ninety-nine 
illustrations, chiefly by Messrs. Angerer and Géschl, of Vienna, 
from photographs of prize cattle, —— pigs, and horses. As 
the author very truly says, photographs of living animals but 
rarely represent the balance and proportion of their different 
parts as we are accustomed to imagine them, especially when 
they are foreshortened, and some allowance must be made in 
this respect for the apparent shortcomings of a few of the plates 
in Farm Live Stock; yet we have no hesitation in saying that 
this is the very best collection of pictures of prize stock that we 
have ever seen. Nor must we forget to say a word in praise of 
the four maps, showing the Orographical Features, the Distri- 
bution of Cattle, the Distribution of ys and the Distribution 
of Agricultural Population in the British Isles. 

It must not be supposed that the illustrations are the only 
epee value in Mr. Wallace’s book. It contains useful chapters 
on the principles of breeding in general, the breeding, manage- 
ment, and grazing of cattle, the house-feeding of cattle, dairying, 
horse-breeding, horse-breaking, the management of farm-horses, 
the management of sheep and pigs, and the stocking of farms. 
But to our mind the best and the most typical chapters of the 
work are those which describe the origin and leading character- 
istics of the various breeds. Without being dry, they are so 
concise that they inspire the critic with the same spirit, and a 
short summary of a small portion of their matter seems the most 
ere review that we can offer of this book. 

e author very properly begins with the wild cattle. The 
only herds remaining in Great Britain are those of Hamilton 
Park, Chillingham Park, and Chartley Park. It is difficult 
to determine to what extent either of them is pure. Storer 
was of opinion that “no wild herd, if imprisoned in a park, 
and interbred for several hundred years without a cross, could 
be in existence now.” There is a tradition that a whole herd 

m Drumlanrig “was sold and driven off to Chillingham” 
about a hundred years ago; and that fresh blood was occasion- 
ally introduced from other sources. On the other hand, there 
“€re evidences of in-breeding in the fact that the annual increase 


* Farm Live Stock of Great Britain. By Robert Wallace, F.L.S., 
far, &e, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshali, 
1889, 
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is only one in five. It is well authenticated that the Hamilton 
cattle were formerly hornless, and the horns which they now 

ssess are said to be the result of the invasion of the park by a 
Vest Highland bull. Black, black and white, and brown calves 
are occasionally born in each of the three wild herds, which is 
another symptom of crosses in the past. These coloured calves 
are always destroyed, and, were it not for this, it is by no means 
certain that white would now be the prevailing colour. At 
Somerford Park, in Cheshire, Sir W. Shakerley has a herd 
of domesticated hornless cattle which strongly resemble the 
Chartley breed. Their milking powers are extraordinary. Indi- 
vidual cows have sometimes given fourteen quarts at a milking, 
and seven gallons a day. The ordinary cows most like the 
existing breeds of wild cattle are the Ayrshires, which have 
much in common with them in form, colour, and horn. 

It is often mystifying to the uninitiated to hear shorthorn 
fanciers talking about Bates and Booth blood. Thomas Bates 
and Thomas Booth were the leading breeders of shorthorn cattle 
during the latter part of the last and the early part of the 
a century. The stock of each was descended from a cele- 

rated “ yellow-red and white” bull, named Hubback, who was 
calved about 1775. Upon the whole, the Bates shorthorns are 
the best milkers, while the Booth are the best beef-producers. 
White and light colours are more common among the Booths 
than among the Bateses. The best Bates bulls have an arched 
crest with a stylish head, and their general appearance is ve 
stately. The head and neck of the Booths is set on lower, an 
their expression is less animated ; but their frames are more sub- 
stantial and massive, and they are richer in flesh. So distinct, 
in certain respects, are the Bates and Booth strains, in con- 
sequence of long-continued in-breeding in both herds according 
to the taste and selection of their owners, that some authorities 
strongly object to their being intermixed, as they maintain that 
the usual disadvantages of cross-breds follow after the first or 
second crosses. Yet some splendid beasts have resulted from a 
combination of these two bloods, especially where the bull has 
been a Booth and the cow a Bates. It may be worth mention- 
ing that a single Bates cow (the well-known Duchess) bred 
stock that sold for 30,000/. Another and a very useful breed of 
shorthorn is the Aberdeenshire. Aberdeen shorthorns are not, 
as a rule, closely inbred, and they may be a little coarse; but 
they are grand butcher's cattle, and are rapidly increasing in 
favour both in British show-yards and in the estimation of 
American purchasers. 

Turning to the longhorns, we read that the Herefords were 
formerly bred chiefly for purposes of draught and land culti- 
vation. There are good reasons for supposing that the original 
breed was “ self-coloured,” and that the white head is com- 
paratively modern, although it is pretty certain that they 
are connected with the ancient white forest-cattle of Wales. 
They are remarkable for their large, heavily-fleshed shoulders ; 
but they are not generally well “made up” interiorly, and they 
are poor milkers. The old longhorn of the Midland counties 
has many points in common with the shorthorn; but it is coarser 
both in bone and flesh, and it is slower in fattening. Devons are 
bad milkers, although what little they give is rich. Their beef 
is excellent, and “ they have peculiarly neatly-formed shoulders, 
with a full girth.” Sussex oxen have long been famous for 
draught work ; but they are coarse in quality, and the cows ar> 
not good milkers. Another bad milker with long horns is the 
picturesque West Highlander. As a fattener, again, it is exceed- 
ingly slow. When its beef, however, has at last been formed, 
it is unsurpassed in quality, and the cost of rearing a four-year- 
old West Highlander on its natural food is considerably less 
than that of rearing a two-year-old of the same weight from 
one of the Lowland or Southern breeds. Many of the charac- 
teristics of the West Highlanders are shared by the Welsh 
black cattle; but they are far better milkers, the best being 
those of South Wales, while those of the North are the better 
fatteners. The Glamorgan and the Old Gloucester breeds vary 
but little from the Welsh, and the old Castle Martin white breed 
is much the same, except in colour. 

The Norfolk red polled is a breed of comparatively modern 
descent from “the little, old, red-horned cattle of Norfolk and 
the dun or mouse-coloured polled animals of Suffolk. The latter, 
though coarse and ill-formed in appearance, was (sic) noted for 
very superior milking power.” ‘The author tells us that, in 
“refinement of parts,” the Norfolk polls strongly resemble the 
North Devons. By far the most fashionable breed of polls at 
present is the Aberdeen Angus. It is the result of an “ amalga- 
mation of a number of very different local polled and also horned 
breeds, associated with careful in-and-in breeding, together with, 
it is asserted, the infusion, within comparatively recent times, 
of a greater or less degree of alien blood.” The Galloway is 
another black polled-breed of the North; but it has a longer 
coat than the Aberdeen poll, and it has been spoken of as the 
“West Highlander without horns.” The Galloway cows when 
crossed with shorthorn or Hereford bulls produce excellent 
stock for the butcher, and it is for purposes of crossing that they 
are chiefly valuable. We will conclude our review of the por- 
tion of this book devoted to cattle by a few words about the 
cattle of the Channel Islands. It may be a shock to some people 
to learn that the Alderney, “ in its genuine form,” “does not now 
exist.” What many people call Alderneys are usually either 
Jerseys or Guernseys, or a mixture of both. A law which 
forbids the importation of foreign cattle has had the effect 
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of keeping the Jersey cattle purer than any of the breeds 
in this country. We have often heard people ask the differ- 
ence between Jerseys and Guernseys. This book will in- 
form them. The climate of Guernsey, being more bracing 
than that of Jersey, the cattle of the former island are the 
hardier of the two; they are also larger and stronger-boned than 
the Jerseys. While the Jerseys are usually whole-coloured, the 
Guernseys are very often marked with patches of white ; yet the 
Jerseys used frequently to have white markings until the American 
taste demanded “ mee a The muzzles of the Jerseys 
are dark, encircled with light colour ; while those of the Guernseys 
are flesh-coloured, and the Jerseys are more “deer-like” in ap- 
pearance than the Guernseys, especially about the head. 

Pigs are divided into two groups, the European—of which the 
chief are the various English and the Neapolitan breeds—and 
the Chinese. Professor Wallace considers the red or chestnut 
Tamworth breed, which is so common in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, the most direct descendant of the aboriginal pig of 
the country. Small breeds are the fashion at present. Some 
years ago, on the contrary, size was the most esteemed point in 
a pig; Yorkshires used to be made as heavy as bullocks, and a 
pig called Sampson VI. weighedg cwt. All amateur breeders 
may not be aware that the produce of a white boar and a black 
Berkshire sow is almost invariably white. 

We so often have to review books on thoroughbred horses, 
that we think it best to pass over the pages devoted to them in a 
work on Farm Live Stock without special notice. The descrip- 
tions of Clydesdales and Shire-horses are very much to the 
purpose. Their relative characteristics are thus summarized :— 


The differences in the ordinary form of Shire-horse, as compared with 
the Clydesdale, are :— ‘ 

Lower and more sluggish action; the belly, or middle, larger, the animal 
being a greater feeder; the quarters shorter, more like the Belgian horse, 
and the plates consequently steeper and flatter ; the hocks wider between 
than in the Clydesdale, in which they usually incline slightly inwards ; 
the leg bones rougher and not so straight ; the pasterns shorter and the 
hoofs more upright, giving a stilty look. Long pasterns are now sought 
for in the best horses, no doubt to try to counteract the general weakness 
in this point. The space between the eyes is frequently not so wide, and the 
eyes are not so prominent as in the Clyde. Roans and chestnut colours are 
most prevalent in the Shire. There is more long hair on the legs, and it 
extends round in front. 


It is stated that 3,000/. was given not very long ago for a 
Clydesdale stallion. High as this price sounds, it does not seem 
so exorbitant if Professor Wallace is correct in estimating the 
earnings of a first-rate Clydesdale, by winning one Premium and 
by service fees never exceeding 5/., at 700. a year. 

The chapter on sheep contains much valuable information as to 
the origin of most of the breeds; such, for instance, as that the 
Oxford Downs are a comparatively recent breed, made by crossing 
Cotswold rams with Hampshire ewes, and that the Cluns were 
“bred from the tan-face sheep that at one time abounded in that 
region, by crossing with hardy Shropshire and black-faced Long- 
mynd mountain rams.” The breed that has, perhaps, the most 
curious history is the Herdwick, or mountain sheep of Cumber- 

-land and Westmorland. There is a tradition that one of the 
vessels of the Spanish Armada was wrecked on the sandy coast 
of Drigg, and that about forty sheep which were on board swam 
ashore, and were claimed as flotsam and jetsam by the lord of the 
manor. From these sheep the Herdwick breed is said to be de- 
scended. All attempts at improving it by crossing have been 
unavailing. A curious custom prevails among the shepherds of 
‘the Herdwick flocks of painting the rams bright red, so as to 
enable the ewes to find them on the hillsides. Another breed, 
which “ resists any attempt at crossing with other breeds,” is the 
oma so named from a poor upland district in Herefordshire. 

is “is, perhaps, the breed of longest standing in England.” 
But those who wish to learn all about the various breeds, and 
improved breeds, of the modern British sheep must read for them- 
selves in this capital book. 


THE ABC BOTH IN LATIN AND ENGLISH.* 


as is a prettily got-up reprint of an old primer preserved in 
the Library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and believed 
to be unique. It was printed by Thomas Petyt, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, “at the Sygne of the Mayden’s Head,” and, though 
it has no date, the late Mr. Bradshaw was satisfied that it must 
have been produced about 1538. Primers, like all school books, 
have a tendency to become scarce through wear and tear; and 
this, which seems to be the earliest known specimen of its class, 
was well worth reprinting. The preface by Mr. Shuckburgh, the 
Librarian of Emmanuel College, does not err on the side of 
agg but it tells us nearly all we want to know. These 
ittle books were intended to teach a child what was necessary 
to enable him to understand the rudiments of Christianity, to 
join in the service of the church and even to serve at Mass, or, 
as it is called, “ to help a Priest to sing.” Considerable space is 
taken up with various Graces to be said before or after “dyner 
or souper,” including one “for fysshe days.” The type is bold 
and handsome ; but the numerous contractions must = added 
considerably to a scholar’s difficulties. 


* The A BC both in Latyn and Englyshe. 
1889. 
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AN HISTORICAL HANDBOOK.* 


I te this Handbook Professor Emerton gives a sketch of the 
barbarian invasions and settlements, chiefly in Westen 
Europe, from the crossing of the Danube by the Visigoths to th, 
foundation of the medieval Empire by Charlemagne. He tregy 
his long period as a period of regeneration rather than of decay 
and accordingly takes little account of the affairs of the Empire. 
except so far as they were immediately affected by the invasions 
while he gives special prominence to the three agents which hag 
the largest share in producing the Europe of the middle ages_ 
the Church, the character of Germanic civilization, and the pr. 
dominance achieved by the Franks. Thus, while almost all thy 
he has written may be read with pleasure in Gibbon, his litt, 
volume looks on events from a somewhat different standpoint to 
that taken in the Decline and Fall, and may be used by yo 
students with some profit either as a guide in working at the 
period with which it deals, or as an introduction to later history, 
As a guide, it gives copious information as to modern books 


and has some, though by no means equally copious, notes on | 


contemporary authorities. In the case of standard works by 
English authors American editions only are cited. Perhaps 
the best parts of this little book are the chapters on the “Ger 
manic ideas of Law,” and on the early history of the Carlo 
vingian house; the least satisfactory, the meagre notices of the 
Ostrogoths. As the work of a Professor of History, it must, of 
course, be judged by a higher standard than handbooks by up 
distinguished authors ; we have a right to complain even of small 
matters. The notice of the Council of Whitby will certainly 
leave the uninstructed reader under the impression that the Celtic 
missionaries were Britons, who at last took part in the conversion 
of their conquerors. We do not suppose that Professor Emerton 
does think that Columba, Aidan, and Colman were Welshmen, but 
he certainly writes as if he did. In another place he seems ty 
exaggerate the dependence of the English Church on Rome in 
early days, while he most unduly depreciates the position of the 
Roman See in the seventh century, declaring that for more than 
a hundred years after the death of Gregory the Great “the papacy 
goes on with very little to distinguish it from any other bishowls 
under the sovereignty of the Eastern Emperor.” To turn to a later 
period, we are at a loss as to the authority for the statement that 
Charlemagne summoned Felix, Bishop of Urgel, to the Council of 
Frankfort in 794 toanswerfor hisheresy. Felix appeared two years 
before at the Council of Ratisbon, was condemned, and recanted 
his adoptionist doctrine; his heresy was again condemned at 
Frankfort, while he was, as it appears, still under sentence of 
deprivation. Professor Emerton has confused the two Councils 
Lastly, he has been led by his enthusiasm for all things Teutonie 
to assert that, when Leo III. took a sclemn oath that he was 
innocent of the crimes laid to his charge, he acted according to 
“ good Teutonic custom.” Is it likely that a Bishop of Rome who 
wished to persuade the Roman people of his innocence would 
have attempted to do so by adopting a barbarian process ? or that 
the Frankish King, who wore when in Rome the chlamys and 
the sandals, would have urged him to take such an extraordinary 
course? The oath of Leo, with its attendant ceremonies, was of 
the same character as the oath with which Pelagius I. publicly 
asserted his innocence of the death of his predecessor, Vigilius. 
No one, we imagine, will contend that the earlier ceremony had 
anything to do with Teutonic custom. ° 


EMERSON IN CONCORD.+ 


7 is a welcome supplement to what has already been pub 
lished about Emerson, and a discreet one, notwithstanding 
its intimate character. It gives us a faithful view, much of it 
in Emerson’s own words, of his everyday habits of thought and 
life, and it avoids that plague of pitiless detail which has been 
the ruin of so many modern biographies. It does not aim at 
forming any estimate of Emerson's place in literature, or correct 
ing any which has been put forth. Obviously it is not a son's 
place to perform this judicial office for his father’s memory ; and, 
indeed, it is not now the time for any one to perform it. The 
generations of those who walked with Emerson in his lifetime, ot 
looked up to him as a living power, have had their say, and the 
time of posterity is not yet. Nor is the book a didactic one in 
any sense, much less controversial. We have noted'a distinc 
undertaking of biographical correction in only one point. Various 
odd notions have been current about Emerson at different 
times. Once he was commonly thought, and especially by well- 
informed, matter-of-fact persons constitutionally incapable 
appreciating his work, to be a merely dreamy and unpractical 
kind of man; a latter-day mystic, with all the unsocial 
unaccountable perversities which that character is supposed to 
imply. Lately it has been found that Carlyle, who certainly 
had no predilection for weak-kneed folk, did not esteem him that 
kind of person at all, and that he was effectually helpful to 


* An Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages (375-&14). BY 
Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

+ Emerson in Concord: a Memoir written for the “ Social Circle” i® 
Concord, Mass. By Edward Waldo Emerson. Boston, Mass., and Londoz: 


Sampson Low & Cv. Limited. 1889. 
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Carlyle in quite solid mundane arrangements with American 
ublishers. Hence a contrary exaggeration has led ‘some to 
F rd Emerson.as having in him a keen Yankee man of business 
gs well as a philosopher. But it did not take any extraordi- 
faculty of that sort to make a man look businesslike in 
trast with Carlyle, and Dr. Emerson disclaims for his father 
anything beyond this, “ that he was usually right in his instincts 
of the character of the persons with whom he dealt.” Such an 
instinct, however, when joined to perfect simplicity of purpose, 
often enough disconcerts the man of the world, who thereupon 
credits its possessor with new and strange depths of cunning. 
Emerson was, in truth, a plain citizen, who would never wittingly 
lect a duty, but who took a very moderate interest in his own 
weirs, loving his books more than business, and nature better 
than his books. It appears that soon after his first marriage he 
was elected a hog-reeve in Concord (a burden imposed by the 
custom of the town on newly-married men), and we are left to 
éu that he executed that office with due diligence and with 
whatever dignity it was capable of. Considered as a parallel to 
Emerson’s intellectual activity, the work of a hog-reeve was 
hardly ——. A nameless sage has observed, “ They're an 
animal that’s hard for one man to drive—very—is a pig.” Now 
itwas not in Emerson's nature, as a teacher or moralist, to drive 
mybody. People who expect to be driven along a lane or led by 
the nose have therefore found Emerson a disappointing guide. 

He assumes a certain willingness to go along with him, for the 
moment at any rate; at the same time he almost requires a cer- 
tain independence. He does not profess to lead except by en- 
lightening, nor to enlighten except by clearing away accidental 
obscurities and making room for every man to use his own light. 
«The office of the scholar,” he wrote in a journal quoted in this 
book, “is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by showing them 
facts amidst appearances.” His way of teaching was to bear wit- 
ness to what he perceived as true and right, and let the rest 
come of itself. Ile would have no part in the dissembling and 
temporizing of practical politics, and would rather hold his peace 
than speak where he might not speak his whole mind. Once he 
was asked to lecture in Salem about anything he pleased, “ pro- 
vided no allusions are made to religious controversy, or other 
exciting topics upon which the public mind is honestly divided.” 
He refused, with the remark, “I am really sorry that any person 
in Salem should think me capable of accepting an invitation so 
encumbered.” The philosophic reader will remember Spinoza’s 
refusal of a professorship at Heidelberg, similar to Emerson's in 

inciple, but less bluntly expressed. The diplomatic irony of 
Spinoza’s letter was a necessity of his time and circumstances ; 
he might well have envied Emerson’s plain English. 

We get here many interesting details of Emerson’s training 
and early life. very one who has read Emerson's essays knows 
that Montaigne was one of his favourite authors ; but it is some- 
thing more to have it under Emerson's own hand that he actually 
formed himself on Montaigne in the most active and receptive 
period of youth. “In Roxbury in 1825” (at the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-two) “I read Cotton’s translation of Montaigne. 
It seemed to me as if I had written the book myself in some 
former life, so sincerely it spoke my thought and experience. No 
book before or since was ever so much to me as that.” Of 
course, much of the attraction was the attraction of unlikeness. 
Montaigne talks with a splendid indifference about ali things in 
heaven and earth, himself included. Himself, not because he 
thinks Michel de Montaigne a specially interesting or important 
person, but because he does not see why he should be less interest- 
ing than other people, and happens to know a good deal more 
of him. Emerson projects himestt into the world, and leaves you 
to divine him as best you can from his way of seeing things. He 
has nothing to tell us of the habits of the swine whose trespasses 
he was appointed to correct. If Montaigne had been hog-reeve 
instead of Emerson, we should have known half the pigs in Concord 
by sight. Nevertheless, the two men have much of the root of 
the matter incommon. Their widely different ways of expressing 
themselves are alike founded in a robust belief in the nature of 
things, and a healthy distrust of formulas whether old or new. 
Here is a protest against fads which comes with singular oppor- 
tuneness at this day; it was written in 1842:—“A man cannot 
force himself by any self-denying ordinances, neither by water 
nor potatoes, nor by violent passivities, by refusing to swear, re- 
fusing to pay taxes, by going to jail, or by taking another man’s 
re Hear this, ye New Radicals, our apostles of refusals and 
Violent passivities—if your sensitive ears, attuned to the mild 
persuasions of your passive O’Briens and recusant Conybeares, 
can abide to hear out such blasphemy. True it is that Emerson 
adds, “ By none of these ways can he free himself, no, nor by pay- 
ing his debts with money ”; he need not have warned you against 
excessive belief in that method. 

It must be added that Emerson was a humanist, and somewhat 

the Renaissance type. He read Erasmus’s Dialogues with his 
son, the writer of this book, and made him read Plutarch’s Lives. 
Nay, he shared that singular prejudice or illusion of old-fashioned 
scholars that modern languages are easy; “he said one could 
easily pick up French and German for himself.” Thereafter as 
the one may & Some have become scholars by picking up Latin 
and Greek for themselves, but their success has not been considered 
“ safe example for the majority of boys. 

erson was by constitution, education, and profession a man 
of peace. Probably he would never have been a smart soldier, 
certainly he could never have been a disciplinarian, But he 
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was far too good a citizen to be a peace-at-any-price man, He 
not only accepted the Civil War as inevitable, but took pleasure 
in observing how the stress of war developed national virtues. 
Some ten years before the war there were premonitions which 
seem not to have wholly displeased Emerson, A Concord. 
elector said to him, as he passed on his way to town meeting, 
“No—I ain't goin’. It’s no use a-ballotin’, for it won't stay. 
What you do with a gun will stay so.” The opinion was pre- 
mature ; but Emerson—and, let us hope, his sturdy neighbour 
also—lived to see it justified. 

Is it necessary to prove that Emerson was a gentleman? 
Flardly ; but there is one little trait which to any one in search 
of proof should be conclusive. It is a piece of Emerson’s 
familiar advice :—“In a letter any expressions may be abbre- 
viated rather than those of respect and kindness: never write 
‘Yours aff’ly.’” Dr. Emerson gives this in a note in connexion 
with his father’s general habit of severe revision and his pre- 
cepts to young authors. These are so good, and so much to the 
point after forty odd years, that we shall end by transcribing 
some of them :— 

“ Your work gains for every ‘very’ you can cancel.” “ Dor.’« italicize ; 
you should so write that the italics show without being there.” “ Beware 
of the words ‘intense’ and ‘exquisite’: to very few people would the 
occasion for the word ‘ intense’ come in a lifetime.” 


SCOTLAND IN 1298. 


VHE first title of this book does not describe its contents, which 
relate rather to Edward I. than to Scotland. It is a collec- 

tion of materials illustrative of Edward’s campaign in Scotland 
in 1298, the year of the Battle of Falkirk. Mr. Gough presents 
us in his introduction with a carefully compiled record of the 
King’s movements from March 14, the day of his landing at 
Sandwich, after an absence of about seven months in Flanders, to 
October 20, a few days after he had crossed the Border on his 
return to England. Before he left Flanders arrangements were 
made through the mediation of Pope Boniface VIII. for a two 
years’ truce, which finally led to a permanent peace between him 
and Philip [V. of France. It was well for him that this was 
so, for his presence was urgently needed in Scotland; on Sep- 
tember 11 of the previous year the English had been defeated 
by Wallace at the bridge of Stirling; the whole country had 
been wrested from him, and the Scots had devastated the Border. 
Edward had already ordered extensive preparations to be made 
for a campaign, and an army had been sent across the Border 
under the Earl of Surrey, who relieved the garrison at Rox- 
burgh, and occupied Berwick. The Earl's army was not large, 
and as it was necessary to avoid all risk of another defeat, 
Edward ordered him to attempt nothing further, and as soon 
as he landed, marched northwards to take the command of 
a large force which had been summoned to meet him at Rox- 
burgh. Extracts relating to the campaign are given from 
various English chronicles, all of them already printed, and 
most of them included in the Rolls series. Late as Fordun and 
Winton are, their narratives should have been inserted, if only 
for the sake of comparing them with the accounts of the English 
writers, contemporary or otherwise. These extracts are followed 
by a considerable number of documents from the Exchequer, 
Patent, and Close Rolls, which give a good idea of how an army 
was raised and victualled at this period. Students of heraldry 
and family history will no doubt be pleased with the annotated 
collation of the two manuscripts of the Falkirk Roll of Arms. 
The original Roll, which is said to have been kept at the Heralds’ 
Office, has disappeared, and the earlier existing copy is only of 
the sixteenth, and the later of the beginning of the seventeenth, 
century. The Rolls of the Horses illustrate the custom of 
recording the description and value of every horse employed 
in a campaign, in order that, if it was killed, the owner 
might claim its price. The horses entered in the Rolls are 
described either as chargers (dextrarii), or hackneys (runcini), 
or as being of a Welsh breed (powis), or else are distin- 
guished simply by colour. The highest price at which a charger 
is assessed seems to be 70 marks, which, considering the pur- 
chasing power of money with respect to other articles, was 
certainly a large sum. William de Ferrers, who followed Lord 
Ilugh le Despenser, had a black charger, “cum stella in 
fronte, cum iij pedibus albis,” assessed at that price; but the 
average value of a good charger seems to have been about 60 
marks. Some hackneys were valued as low as 5 marks, though 
1o and 12 marks were the more usual prices; in a few cases, 
however, 24, and even 30, marks are entered as the worth of 
hackneys. Pounce de Varese, for example, had “ unum runci- 
num sorum bauzain [pied sorrel} precii xxx mar.” The names of 
all the riders are given, and when a horse was slain the place and 
date of the loss are recorded in a marginal note. Several clerks 
rode with their lords, and one at least of them, a certain Richard 
de Lughteburghe, who was in the company of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, must have fought at Falkirk, for his horse, which was 
worth 20/., was slain in the battle. We next have a number of 


* Scotland in 1298. Documents relating to the Campaijn_ of King 
Edward I. in that year, and especially to the Battle of Falkisk. Edited by 
Henry Gough, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Paisley and 
London: Alexander Gardner, Publisher to H.M. the Queen. 
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instruments of presentation to ecclesiastical benefices in Scotland, 
two of them in favour of clerks who followed Sir John de 
Benstede, dean of the King’s free chapel of Tettenhale, and one 
of the chief of the King’s clerks. Sir John, who brought into 
the field two knights, nine squires, and three clerks, was pre- 
sented to the provostship of St. Andrews, and became a justice 
of the Common Pleas. Among a rather miscellaneous lot of 
documents at the end of the book we come on a curious in- 
denture containing the terms on which Sir Thomas de Berkeley 
(Lord Berkeley) engaged to follow Sir Aymer de Valence (Earl 
of Pembroke) during the campaign with his son Sir Maurice and 
his retinue. If Mr. Gough’s volume is of no very great his- 
torical value, it will at least enable the reader to gain a clear 
= of the military administration and usages of the 


perio 


TWO LAW BOOKS.* 


growing habit of building monstrous houses, principally 
accessible only by means of lifts, has already had results con- 
spicuous enough to justify the writing of a text-book on the 
legal rights and responsibilities of persons who have to do with 
them. The fact that it is possible to own a freehold estate in a 
single floor of a house without having any proprietary rights in 
those below, or any positive rights at all in those above, con- 
stitutes a natural but technically anomalous exception to the 
general principles of the law of real property. The leading cha- 
racteristic of realty, and that which philosophically justifies it in 
having laws different from those of personalty, is its permanence. 
A floor or a flat is not permanent. It may be burnt, or those 
underneath it may tumble down, and in that case it seems 
that, unless there is a contract to the contrary, the freehold 
of the super-terranean owner is gone. For you cannot, says 
Mr. Clode, have a freehold in a piece of space; and, though 
it seems hard on freecholders, the probability is that he is 
right. This position, however, is, up to the present time, 
one rather of academical interest, and the substance of Mr. 
Clode’s book rather concerns the mutual relations of freeholders 
and leaseholders of floors, or parts of floors, with the owner, or 
intermediate landlord, of the rest of the building or of the soil, in 
respect of the roof, the staircases, halls, passage-ways, lifts, and 
other parts of the edifice which the floor-owner has more or less 
right to use in one way or another. As hideously tall houses 
have been common in the United States longer than they have been 
in England, Mr. Clode has occasion to quote a good deal from 
American reports, and for a similar reason he has been compelled 
to acquaint himself with some of the awful mysteries of Scottish 
law; but his chapters on Water Supply and Drainage, Inhabited 
House Duty and Rating, are, of course, free from any such 
reproach. His appendices contain some useful forms, and the 
whole volume appears to have been written with the same learn- 
ing and judgment which characterize his former book about peti- 
tions of right. Tenement Houses and Flats will be useful to a 
comparatively limited body of persons; but its importance— 
especially to conveyancers—cannot but increase, and, as far as 
we know, Mr. Clode is perfectly correct in asserting that there is 
no other work devoted to the same topic. 

Mr. Horace Nelson treats of Private International Law by the 
method of leading cases, and of these he has collected and suit- 
ably annotated some three dozen. Certain Acts of Parliament— 
such as the Territorial Waters Act, 1878, the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, the Patents, Designs, and Trade-marks Act, 1883, 
and the International Copyright Act, 1886—are treated of in 
chapters to themselves. Mr, Nelson understands the proper 
meaning of the phrase Private International Law—that is, he 
remembers that what he has to expound is that part of the law 
of England which provides what notice shall be taken by English 
courts of what parts of the law of foreign countries and what 
proceedings of foreign courts of justice. It is a pleasure to think 
that the immortal teachings of Austin are by degrees becoming 
the accepted principles of the ordinary British text-writer. Mr. 
Nelson’s book is not one to read through, and its value must 
therefore depend a good deal upon the index, which appears to 
us to be constructed far too much on the plan of few headings 
and many sub-headings. or some recondite reason not necessary 
to investigate here, this fault is invariably accompanied by the 
still graver one of the headings being ill chosen altogether, and 
Mr. Nelson's might well be improved. Who on earth would 
ever think of looking for subjects relating to insanity among the 
P's, under “ Person of Unsound Mind”? <A good deal cf care 
and research have been devoted to the text, and we hope the 
volume may prove useful. 


* The Law Relating to Tenement Houses and Fiats for Residential 
and Business Purposes; including the Taxation and Rating Thereof. By 
Wa!ter Clode, Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, Author of “ The 
Law and Practice of Petition of Right.” London: William Clowes & Son. 
1889. 

Selected Cases, Statutes, and Orders, Illustrative of the Principles of 
Private Internationa! Law as Administered im England. With a Com- 
mentary. By Horace Nelson, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Stevens & Sons, 1889. 


DAMPIER.” 


AMPIER, by W. Clark Russell, forms the sixth volume ¢ 
the series of “ English Men of Action” published by Meggr 

Macmillan. The choice of one seafarer to edit the Life af 
another was a happy one, and has resulted in an_interestj 
volume. Perhaps the narrow limits to which these biographie, 
are restricted may prevent modern readers, who seldom have thy 
history of the buccaneers at their fingers’ ends, from thoroughly 
understanding the part of Dampier’s life which was spent in the 
society of those famous desperadoes, although the editor describe, 
their origin and habits with the greatest clearness and thorough. 
ness as far as the space at his disposal permits. But Dampig 
was much more than a buccaneer; he could write as well as he 
could fight ; he had seen much more of the world than most meq 
of his time, and had a great power of close observation ang 
graphic description of what he saw. Captain Basil Hall, in his 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, speaks of the “ beautifully 
written and accurate Essay on Winds and Currents, by that 
Prince of all Voyagers, Old Dampier; who with means far mor 
circumscribed than most of his successors, has contrived to 
arrange and condense his information in such a way as not onl 
to render it available to practical men, but to make it intelligible 
and interesting to every class of readers.” This is high praig 
from a professional seaman, who found the book serviceable eyep 
in the present century. Nor was Dampier’s power of observa- 
tion confined to winds and currents. Nothing escaped him. He 
never touches at any port without giving a list of its products, 
of the birds, beasts of prey, dogs, monkeys, &c.; and his 
page “charms us by the vivacity of his descriptions of coasts, 
of storms, of the corposant, of the turtle, and by a hundred 
unlaboured and unconscious felicities of phrase.” The diff. 
culties under which voyages were made in the seventeenth 
century were such as seem hardly credible in the nineteenth, 
It is amazing, as Mr. Russell says, that these early voyager 
were not constantly blundering on shore. The quality even of 
an expert mariner in those days may be gathered from the fact 
of Dampier's telling us that, seeing a large black bird flying near 
the ship, he suspected that he was much nearer the Cape of Good 
Hope than he had imagined, “since it was well understood that 
this sort of bird is never met with more than ninety miles from 
land.” The list of uncouth instruments “ of seasoned pear-wood” 
carried by a well-found ship of his time does not include any- 
thing by means of which a navigator could do more than guess at 
the longitude; and when, in addition to this, one takes into 
consideration the inability of most of the old ships to beat to 
windward, and the rotten, inefficient state in which they were 
generally sent to sea, it speaks volumes for the seamanship of 
those days that they were so seldom lost. 

Mr. Russell is quite free from the wes Boswelliana, and does 
not try to represent the subject of his memoir as in any waya 
hero. He owns that Dampier could not be considered to possess 
the qualities of a born leader of men; that he was apt to be 
enthusiastic when first setting about an adventure, but soon lost 
heart and longed to give it up. Though he was almost the first 
civilized man who landed on the mainland of Australia, he was 
far from foreseeing the future in store for that country, which he 
describes as a savage and worthless land, inhabited by loathsome 
monsters ; and by far the most successful of his voyages was that 
which he made as “ pilot” to Captain Woodes Rogers. We cannot 
help regretting that we do not find any account of a picture which 
used to delight our childhood in an old History of all the Voyages 
round the World, in which Dampier was Tepresented buried in the 
sand up to his neck by way of acure for fever. But in the opinion of 
most readers by far the most interesting subject connected with 
Dampier must always be that he not only was on board of the 
ship which rescued Alexander Selkirk from Juan Fernandez, but 
that it was hisaccount of Selkirk’s sojourn there which inspired 
Defoe to write Robinson Crusoe. In the following passage, Mr. 
Russell thinks, the style of Defoe’s masterpiece may be distinctly 
traced :— 

The Evening of this 18th Day was very dismal. The Sky looked very 
black, being covered with dark Clouds, the Wind blew very hard, and the 
Seas ran very high. The Sea was already roaring in a white foam about 
us; a dark night coming on and no Land in sight to shelter us, and our 
little Ark in danger to be swallowed up by every Wave; and what was 
worse for us all, none of us thought ourselves prepared for another World. 
The Reader may better guess, than I can express, the Confusion that we 
were all in. I have been in many eminent Dangers before now, some of 
which I have already related, but the worst of them all was but a Play- 
Game in comparison with this. I must confess that I was in great 
Conflicts of Mind at this time. Other Dangers came not upon me with 
such a leisurely and dreadful Solemnity ; a Sudden Skirmish or Engage- 
ment, cr so, was nothing when one’s Blood was up, and push’d forward 
with eager expectations. But here [ had a lingering view of approach- 
ing Deach, and little or no hopes of escaping it, and I must confess that 
my Courage, which I had hitherto kept up, failed me here, and I made 
very sad reflections on my former life; and looked back with Horrour and 
Deiestation on actions which before I disliked, but now I trembled at 
the remembrance of. I had long before this repented me of that roving 
course of my life, of which kind, I believe, few Men have met with the 
like. For all these I returned thanks in a peculiar manner, and this 
once more desir’d God’s assistance, and Composed my mind as well as I 
could in the hopes of it, and as the Event shew'd, I was not disappointed 
of my hopes. 


* Dumpier, Edited by W. Clark Russell, London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EW sovereigns have been better known, and certainly few 
F have been known more favourably in our days, than the 
Emperor Pedro, second of the name, of Brazil. A representative 
the representative in one case) of the three least “ liberal” reign- 
Houses of Europe—those of Braganza, Bourbon, and Haps- 

__he has been fortunate’ enough, or clever enough, or both, 
to play the “ liberal ” sovereign very advantageously for himself, 
his dynasty, and his people. When the Infanta Izabel and her 
husband (your constitutional monarchy runs somehow into kings 
and princes-consort) come to their inheritance it will have been 
considerably smoothed for them by Dom Pedro, who has also 
given Dona Izabel a good experience as Regent. M. Mossé’s 
jk (1) is of that “oflicious” character to which some purists 
take exception, but which is really valuable for the amount of 
meise information which it gives. It did not need the odd 
ssortment of testimonials from Lamartine and Victor Hugo, 

inand Mr. Gladstone, which its cover bears, to commend 
it; and it will be found a very useful book by those who want 
tolnow the public, and something of the private, life of the 
r Pedro and the, we may hope future, Empress Izabel. 
EReritorial waters” is not a very excellent expression, and 
the German “Coast-sea” is better, if not prettier. The 
thitg, however, is an important thing, as the Black Diamond has 
rminded even careless persons quite recently. M. Latour’s 
tratise (2) upon it has the merit of very considerable thorough- 
ss. He goes through the whole subject of the “territorial sea ” 
inthe abstract of its various modifications—seas surrounded by 
hnd, inlets of various kinds, straits, canals, and so forth. Then 
he deals with the large and contested matters of fishing rights, 
of the jurisdiction over foreign ships in home waters, of the 
modifications introduced by war, and so forth. The book is there- 
fore not a treatise on the whole of maritime international law, as 
it does not nominally concern itself with the high seas; but in 
other aspects it is a very full and exhaustive handling, with due 
notice of special points and cases, such as that of the Franconia. 
Sometimes the author goes out of his way a little; it is difficult 
tosee what the bombardment of Alexandria has got to do with 
his subject. But a Frenchman who could write a book on any 
international subject just now without trying to show the “ regret- 
table” nature of English conduct in Egypt would be “ either a 
beast or a god.” 

There is no crime in letters or in life greater than forsaking 
ad loves; to take new ones is another thing altogether, and, 
povided the old be not forsaken, not in the least reprehensible, 
despite the proverb. Therefore we hope and trust that our affec- 
tion for “Gyp ” has not cooled our friendship for the descendant 
of Blondel. That lively Viscount’s tales (3), however, do cer- 
tainly seem to us to have gone off somewhat since the days of 
Iecapitaine Parabére and M. Mars et Mme. Vénus, They are still 
amusing, but with less touch of good company than those of Le 
plus heureur de tous and Les séducteurs, and with a substituted 
stouch of reportage which is not pleasing. Still they are amusing, 
smetimes very much so, though what Mrs. Neweome the elder 
would have said i, being able to understand French, she had 
detected them in (!.e sacred household at Clapham, we tremble to 
think, M. Ricard’s stories (4) are very much of the same kind, 
bat (as becomes the author of Pitchoun !) with less of journalism 
ad more of literature about them. It is perhaps rather a pity 
ttt there should be an appearance of deliberate selection of 
aibjects likely to take the vulgar merely as subjects by persons 
vho are capable of making any subject amusing; but that is 
lurdly a matter which need be argued here. Neither of these 
boks is likely to be given as a prize in school, and neither is 
lilly to do any great harm to anybody, while both will certainly 
‘nuse their proper readers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[! would be hard to decide whether romance or history, poetry 
or archeology, is most prominent in Lady Middleton’s Story 

¢ Alastair Bhan Comyn (Blackwood & Sons), a narrative poem 
ofdmost epical proportions, yet not the less a “family” poem, 
based {on annals of the Cumming family. Oblivious of the 
author's object, the poetical reader may consider the illustrative 
utes to the poem much too copious. The first appearance of the 
for instance, in “ marled tartan,” with “ brogs untanned, 
mged to his shapely feet,” calls forth a lengthy and learned 
tte on the wearing of the kilt, the historical costume of Macbeth, 
and other collateral themes. But this profusion will only arouse 
‘dmiration of Lady Middleton’s industry in those possessed of the 
1 passion. Of a truth, it accords perfectly with the 
4 me, The o- is founded on certain traditions concerning the 
‘adly feud that sprang up between John Randolph, the Earl of 
tae and Alastair Bhan Comyn and his kinsfolk. The origin 
Dik ese traditions is set forth in letters written to Sir Thomas 
tk Lauder by Mr. Rose, minister of Drainie, near Elgin, whose 
—"* collected much Gaelic lore from one Miller, a strolling 


(t) Dom Pedro II, Par B. Mossé. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 

(2) La mer territoriale. Par J.S. Latour. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 

(3) Le pécké capital. Par Richard O’Monroy. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(4) Contes & mon singe. Par J. Ricard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


minstrel of the type beloved by Scottish antiquaries. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, the elder Mr. Rose did not live to complete the 
vealed Sanam of those of Miller’s old ballads that treated of 
Randolph’s strife with the Comyns and the cruel fate of Alastair the 
Fair. Enough, however, was preserved to supply the enthusiastic 
author with a substantial basis for an ingenious and spirited poem. 
Faithful to the old traditions, it shows also plenty of invention. 
A poem without “the female element” would be, as Lady 
Middleton urges, somewhat dull, especially if it aims at present- 
ing living pictures of savage times— 
for of what else 
Is life composed but love and battles ? 


To this sound principle we owe the heroine, the beautiful Ydonia, 
ward of the wicked Randolph; and Alastair the Fair has a fairer 
Imogene. He could not choose but to love her, though it is a 
little odd he should introduce himself by declaring 


I am a treacherous twig of a traitorous tree 


—which he decidedly was not. Probably he could not resist the 
punning allusion to the old Gaelic proverb, “ While there’s a 
leaf in the forest there’s guile in a Comyn.” Other persons who 
play important parts are Randolph himself; Allan Shaw, who 
treacherously betrays his master, Alastair; and the mysterious 
waiting-woman to Ydonia, well named Lupola, a lovely creature 
with terrible eyes when the moon is full—in fact, a were-wolf, 
who causes extreme fright to the monks of Altyre and the belated 
shepherd on the hills. Her legend is a poetical circumstance 
that is deftly woven into the poem. Best of all the scenes of this 
stirring story are the cantos that describe the gathering of the 
clan after the fight at Inverlochy, with the rousing lyric of the 
“ fiery cross,” and the death of Alastair in the cave in the glen of 
Slaginnan, where he is “ smoked” like a wolf in his lair. There 
is altogether so much of the primitive spirit of poetry, so much 
that is bold and refreshing, it is a pity to have to note not a little 
that is perversely quaint and over-aflected. Peculiarities of dic- 
tion neither beautiful nor archaic are not infrequent. 

The August number of Art and Letters (Boussod, Valadon, & 
Co.) is unusually attractive. The continuation of M. Armand 
Dayot’s notes on the fine-art galleries in the Paris Exhibition 
deals chiefly with the works of David and his school. It is illus- 
trated by some admirable reproductions after David, Gérard, 
Gros, and Ingres. The account of the painting of the great 
“Coronation” picture by David, quoted from his biographer 
Delécluze, might lead the reader to infer that the painter himself 
selected the pose of Napoleon crowning the kneeling Josephine, 
or that he obeyed the instructions of Napoleon. There is a well- 
founded story that gives Gérard the credit of this happy circum- 
stance in the composition. David's original design for Le Sacre 
was very different. This Gérard saw and suggested the alteration, 
which on being carried out gave the Emperor intense pleasure. 
A second instalment of M. Marchetti’s admirable drawings, “ The 
Italian Army,” the first portion of an interesting story by M. 
Ferdinand Fabre, and M. Paul Perret’s article on Laure Permon, 
who became Mme. Junot and Duchesse d’Abrantés, with portrait 
and other drawings by Isabey, are noteworthy contributions to a 
well-varied number. 

Mrs. J. E. Panton’s Bye-Paths and Cross-Roads (Ward & 
Downey) is a collection of sketches of country scenery, old houses, 
decayed towns, and unconsidered corners of suburban rusticity 
not yet obliterated by the jerry-builder. The book offers plea- 
sant reading for an idle hour, though in no sense has it any 
marked distinction. The pictures of homely country life and 
the more familiar aspects of nature are agreeably diversified by 
the writer's reflective comparison of the brave old days of leisurely 
movement and the bustle of the present. 

The Book of Wedding Days, dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales (Longmans & Co.), isthe most imposing and handsome 
of gift books, an album of decorative designs by Mr. Walter Crane, 
whose frolicsome amorini play at soldiers, football, or some other 
sport, on almost all of its quarto pages. These devices, printed 
in a warm redon stout paper, reveal Mr. Crane’s lively fancy very 
favourably, though we cannot say they are less “mannered” in 
design than the artist is now wont to be. The verses selected by 
K. E. J. Reid, May Ross, and Mabel Bamfield are from many 
sources and generally happily chosen. 

The industrious and observing Mr. Max O’Rell has collected 
from various newspapers and American magazines certain papers 
on the Frenchman at home, the Englishman abroad, and so forth, 
under the title Jacques Bonhomme (Bristol: Arrowsmith), a little 
book and a shallow, though good enough, no doubt, to catch 
people who are not yet surfeited with “ national characteristics.” 

r. Charles Hardy’s book of verses, My Boy's Request 
(Remington & Co.), is full of the sentiment and humour fit for 
the reciter and his audience. No Penny Reading can be com- 
plete without the pathos of the title-poem or the humour of 
“The Slavey’s Letter.” Poems and Song Words, by Rosie 
Churchill (Simpkin & Co.), is a harmless gathering of verse that 
is quite up to the standard of the words for music, or “ song 
words,” that tempt the minor composer. 

Mr. R. Simkin’s military designs we have commended more 
than once in Christmas-card form. In Life in the Army (Chapman 
& Hall) the artist makes a braver show in portraying the record 
of life in camp, field, and quarters. The book is made up of a 
variety of clever drawings, full of life and character, and well 
reproduced in colour, 
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“Ts Bad Sight on the Increase?” is a question readily 
answered by any one who possesses good sight and observes the 
increasing number of children compelled to wear spectacles, and 
the prodigious number of eye-glasses worn, if not used, on all 
sides. This evidence, however, is no sort of evidence at all, if 
we are to accept the paradoxical treatment of the question 
offered in M. Aristide Fournet’s brochure, The Philosophy of Sight 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) Spectacles, says this cheerful 
mentor, increase sight ; their prevalence, therefore, is a proof 
that “sight is on the increase.” To suppose the contrary is only 
less absurd than to take the absence of glasses as a proof of good 
sight. This is the long and short of it, according to M. 
Fournet. It is an ingenious thesis, and ingeniously is it urged 
in this little book. 

By Dr. W. H. J. Brown and Dr. A, Campbell we have a little 
book on a subject of general interest—The Complexion; How to 
Preserve and Improve It (Renshaw)—which is notable for its 
practical scope and common-sense treatment. The advice given 
as to “ personal hygiene”—diet, baths, soaps, exercise, and so 
forth—possesses the excellent merit of being entirely practicable, 
as well as admirably sound. 

Mr. G. H. Armitstead, who has done into verse a Selection from 
sop’s Fables (Leeds : W atson), asks :— 

Is it wholly wasted time, 
Turning such wise words to rhyme ? 


Certainly not, we should say. It is a blameless exercise, and 
these specimens are neatly turned. 

Everybody's Book of Jokes (Saxon & Co.)—there are some 
3,000 quips and jests in it—is good to dip into, yet fearsome to 
read. The editor thinks you cannot destroy an old joke, for- 
getting that your printer may spoil one, as he does when he turns 
Sydney Smith’s “dean and chapter” into “ dean and chaplain ” 
(p. 16). 

The modest and cautious investor may be commended to a 
little handbook by Mr. G. Bartrick-Baker—Sound Investments 
Jor Small Savings (wv irtue & Co.)—which is full of trustworthy 
information and guidance. 

We have received new editions of Charles Kingsley’s At Last: 
a Christian in the West Indies (Macmillan) ; Inebriety, by Norman 
Kerr, M.D. (H. K. Lewis); he Armourer’s Prentice, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, and Unknown to History, by the same author (Mac- 
millan) ; Mr. W. Warde Fowler's Zales of the Birds (Macmillan), 
and Mr. Austin Dobson’s Fve/ding (Macmillan). 

We have also received a translation by Professor A. R. 8S. 
Kennedy of an Assyrian Grammar, by Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch of Leipzig (Berlin: Reuther; London: Williams & 
Norgate) ; The Petrine Claims, by Dr. R. F. Littledale, a re-issue, 
with additions, of artieles published i in the Church Quarterly Review 
(1878-84) (S.P.C.K.); Life of St. Bonaventure, translated by 
L. C. Skey (Burns & Oates), and The Volapiik Correspondent, 
an adaptation of R. Kniele’s Zedaspod, by G. Krause (Swan 
Sonnenschein). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY ReEviIEw should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Orricg, 38 SourHamMPToN Street, Lonpon. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wit11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stnvens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturvay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourse), 
Paris, 
by whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Copies of the Sarunpay Review may likewise be obtained in Paris 
every Saturday of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXVILI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. each. May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND Apr 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,763, AuGusT 10, 1889: 


Crete. 
The German Visit and the German Press, 
The General’s Case. Cave Proceras. 
The Battle of Toski. Inspection and Review. 
The Royal Grants. Friendly Societies. |The Education Deby 
The Irish Constabulary Vote. Lord Tennyson's Birthday, 
A Woman's Plea for the Gloves.’’ 
The Pension List. The Tithes Bill. 
The Liverpool Murder. 


Mr. W. R. Ralston. 
Modern Cavalry. Racing at Goodwood. 
‘(The Faerie King.’ Division of Railway Ordinary Stool, 
Senatorial Elections in the United States. 
Orchid Nomenclature. Soudanese and Dervishes, 
Porpoises. Little Billee, 


Lord Torrington. 

Mr. Kipling's Stories, Some Classical Translations, 
Novels and Stories. Roger de Wendover—Vol. Ill, 
Farm Live Stock. The A&C both in Latin and English, 

An Historical Handbook. Emerson in Concord, 
Scotland in 1298. Two Law Books, 
Dampier. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Wi 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMM 


EXHIBITION NOW OFEN. 9till7. Admission, Une Shilling. 


(THE NEW GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION 


CLUSE on SATURDAY, AUGUST I 10, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — CHILDREN’S  FIREWOR 
on ‘Lhursdays, August 15 and 22, at 8.30. 
Amusing Novelties by C. T. Brock « Co. Novel Aquatic Fireworks, from Lake 
‘hower Bridge,’ Superb Illuminations, Saturdays, August 10, 17, and 24, at 9.15, 
Admission, Une Shiliing daily. 


ple ASURE CRUISE to NORWAY and SWEDEN— 
ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large full-powered steamship “Ci 
BORAZv,” 3,817 tons 1egister, 3,000 horse-power, irom London on of August, alg 
i) Leith on the 23:d of August, tor Lerwick, Trondhjem, Molde, Naes, Gudvangen, 8 
Vik, Gothenburg, arriving in London on the 9th of September. ‘The steamer Wil 
navigated through the “ Inner Lead "’—i.c. inside the tringe ox islands off the coast of 3 
securing smooth water. 
The * CHIMBUKAZO "’ is fitted with the electgic light, hot and cold baths, £c. 
Cuisine ot the highest order. 
The “CHIMBORAZO" will leave London on the 25th of September for a Cruiz ®t 


Mediterranean. 
{F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue. 


VaANDEKSON, ANDEKSUN, « CU.,5 FenchurchAven 
For further particutars peppy to the later firm, or to the West-End "Agente, Uf 


Co., 55 Parliament Street, S. 
A YRTON & THOMA §, 
PATENT AGENTS, 


Conduct every kind of British, Foreign, and Colonial Business connected with 
PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS. 


Mr. H. M. THOMAS, Author of “The True Position of Patentees,” being 
engineer, PERSONALLY SUPERINTENDS the applications in respect of 
inventions. 


Moderate Terms. No charge for preliminary advice. 
Telegraphic Address, * Prolonged, London.” 
& 10 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.0.—! 


COUNCIL earnestly appeal for DONATIONS ond ANNUAL SUB! 
£20,000 required for new Nursing E edical School, the 
lescent Home, and current expenses. Bankers: Messrs. 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secret 


—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Thoroughly 
equipped. and decorated. Rooms. Eight 
ivate Baths. Descriptive Tariff of Manage 


Bath, 


(THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES, 


HE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & Lom 
Steinway Hall, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, Loui® 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SON 


J UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
Prices from 40 Guineas upwards. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Pisnoforte Makers by Special Appointment 
Wales, 1889.—18, 20, and 22 Wigmore i 4 Liste free. 


GCHOOL PIANOS.- —NEW MODELS from 18 Guineas. 
SYSTEM Wed EXNEVER & SON. Menu Berners Street, London, 
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